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® ROBIN HOOD 

® CINDERELLA 

: ® SEAL OF MINNESOTA 

== © IMCO SPECIAL (nich protein) 


©. Kansas Wheat 
<— ® MINUTE MAN 
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= © MERLIN 

= Jexas Wheat 

- ® ROYAL PRANCER 


® GOLDEN PRANCER 
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GLIMPSES 


Equipped with up-to-the-minute laboratories 
and modern experimental bakery, Pillsbury’s 
Products Control Department (1) sees that 
every lot of wheat purchased for every Pills- 
bury mill is right; (2) determines the precise 
wheat blend to give each Pillsbury flour the 
desired baking characteristics; (3) checks the 
performance of every run of Pillsbury flour. 
...In any type of bakery flour, ‘‘Pillsbury” 
spells “dependability”! 


Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
General Offices © Minneapolis, Minn. 





INTO. A BAKER'S PRIVATE LIFE. :*. 
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1. When I was a kid and Dad ran a bakery in our 
old home town, he’d often come home storming 
about his flour troubles. 
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2. Each lot of flour seemed to behave differently. 
I can still hear Dad sounding off about how he had 
to juggle formulas to fit the flour! 




















3. Today, in this bakery, we don’t have that sort of 


trouble. Pillsbury’s products control keeps our flour 
uniform year in and year out! 
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| t pays 
to be a Bemis 
Customer 
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BEMIS BAGS 






The full resources of materials, manufacturing 
and fine printing of 14 textile bag plants and 
6 heavy-duty paper bag plants—strategically 
located from coast to coast—are bebind every 


Bemis contract. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Saint Louis 


23 Plants Throughout The Country 





East Papper Mass. 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 
e5 grades of All-Purpose Family Flours 
@3 grades of Biscuit Flours 
@ Spring Fancy Short Patent Flour 


* PACKAGED FOOD Products 
e Insured Cake Flour ¢ Buckwheat Pancake 
e Pancake e Cream Breakfast Farina 
@ Wholewheat and Graham Flours 


COMPLETE * BAKERY FLOURS 
©6 grades Kansas Bakers 


®6 grades Spring Bakers 


©9 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry Flours 
j e2 grades Doughnut Flour 
7 ®3 grades Rye Flour 

®1 grade Whole Wheat Flour 


* CRACKER FLOURS 


@2 grades Sponge Flours 
@1 grade Dough Flour 
®2 grades Graham Flours 





A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 








VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Fl 25466 
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OUR PLEDGE...NOW AS ALWAYS... 
to supply you with the 
very finest quality bakery 
flours modern milling 
methods can produce... 


King Weidas Pour Wills 


Minneapolis Ming ‘sota 


$ 
4, 









° Patents 

° Clears 

° Ryes 

® Whole Wheat 
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"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 





Brands with a superior consum- 
Milled exclusively from scientifically 


selected varieties of finest hard wheat er reputation, like KELLY’S 
under constant Laboratory Control. ; 
FAMOUS, earn that rating 
with the housewife by holding 











to quality standards even when 

Flour Milling Capacity 
5000 Sacks 

Grain Storage Capacity cult. That is why we guard 


1,000,000 Bushels the quality of KELLY’S 
FAMOUS so jealously and 


why we are determined that 


conditions are the most diffi- 









no milling organization will 
ever excel Kelly's in ability 


or will to produce the best. 








MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Today as never before, war weary buyers 
of all things seek high quality. You can 
meet that demand by giving them the best 
when you handle Town Crier. Its reputa- 


tion means sure results to the home baker. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 
Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Made with Standard’ FLOURS 
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Choose Ismerta! 



















It’s smart to put your sales efforts be- 1 
hind a really superior flour to build a cia 
business based on consumer preference ricl 


. .. the kind of business unaffected by vie 


special inducements and prices. cat 


That is the kind that meets today’s tio 
quality demand from consumers and a 
it’s also the kind that will hold up in ian 
postwar years to come. C 
sele 

We mill Ismerta for that kind of trade. tha 
Every resource and skill is con- Fin 
centrated in building Ismerta to gra 
the single standard of top- lie 
notch baking quality. ae 
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THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE . 
KANSAS CITY, MO. , ‘ que 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS : A : De 

: ‘ j sac 
shi 
1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Officials Air Wheat Export Program 





United States May 
Borrow Canadian 
Wheat for Export 


Washington, D. C_——A stock of Ca- 
nadian wheat, now in export position, 
may be borrowed by the United 
States, for use in meeting the export 
requirements of this country. 

That is one of the expedients sug- 
gested to enable the United States to 
meet its 30,000,000-bu monthly ex- 
port goal. The Canadian wheat is 
on the east coast for British account 
and will be made available for credit 
to our portion of the over-all com- 
mitment during January and Febru- 
ary. This Canadian wheat would 
subsequently be replaced by substitu- 
tion of domestic wheat. 

Objections to this exchange of 
stocks are likely to be removed when 
all nations involved have been made 
to understand that any withdrawals 
now to fill our contribution to the 
total allocation program are repre- 
sented by IOU’s and do not consti- 


tute additional allotments of wheat 
to nations for which this Canadian 
wheat was originally earmarked. 

In this connection it is pointed out 
that movement of Canadian wheat 
during the early months of the -ex- 
port program will not affect wheat 
stocks which ordinarily are held for 
milling in bond in the Buffalo area. 
Capt. Granville Conway, expediter in 
charge of the administration’s ex- 
port program, does not intend to take 
any radical steps which will upset 
the domestic economy or disrupt es- 
sential domestic milling operations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ STRIKE LOOMS 


San Diego, Cal.—Nine major whole- 
sale bakeries here, producers of most 
of the bread consumed in the city 
and its environs, were faced on Jan. 
9 with strikes on the part of 200 in- 
side bakers and 80 driver-salesmen, 
provided plant managers were un- 
able to effect a 1c increase in loaf 
prices. Managers have agreed to 
raise wages 5 to 20c hour, retroactive 
Nov. 3, contingent upon price relief 
from the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. The increase must be approved 
by the Wage Stabilization Division. 











DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN NEEDS 
DISCUSSED AT CAPITOL MEET 


Potential Carryover of Only 165,000,000 Bus Predicted If 
Government Planned Allocations Are Fulfilled 
—Mill Assistance Discussed 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 





MNF CALLS EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


Chicago, Ill.—Indicating the seri- 
ousness with which the milling in- 
dustry views the wheat supply sit- 
uation is the fact that a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Mill- 
ers National Federation has been 
called for Jan. 19, when the whole 
problem will be discussed and an 
effort made to develop specific rec- 
ommendations for government con- 
sideration. The meeting will be held 
here. 





Grain Export Program Under Way; 
Plans Outlined for Bulk Shipment 


Washington, D. C.—Although. offi- 
cials of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture who met with representa- 
tives of the milling industry here 
Jan. 10 agreed that no export allo- 
cation of wheat would be made for 
March until the official wheat posi- 
tion report to be issued Jan. 25 is 
studied, it was learned that the 
wheat export program actually is un- 
der way. 

Capt. Granville Conway has been 
selected by the administration to see 
that its program is accomplished. 
Final decisions will be made by him. 

The problem of meeting the export 
grain requirements, Capt. Conway be- 
lieves, is one of speeding up move- 
ment of grain from the farms. The 
subsequent rail. and vessel movement 
of grain will be a difficult task, but 
not an insurmountable one, Capt. 
Conway believes. His export job is 
complicated by the necessity of mov- 
ing substantial quantities of coal and 
of handling returning troops at the 
same time that internal transporta- 
tion is struggling under its most dif- 
ficult burden and all-water shipment 
is not available. 


To Protect Domestic Mills 
To insure that domestic millers are 
not denied supplies as a result of 
any activity on the part of his export 
committee, Capt. Conway plans to 
install informal advisory groups in 
all major terminal areas involved. 


These committees will include among 
the membership a miller, a represen- 
tative from the grain trade, a repre- 
sentative of the Office of Defense 
Transportation or the Association of 
American Railroads, and an official 
from the regional office of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

Committees are scheduled for the 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and Port- 
land terminals. Through the advice 
of these groups, it is expected that 
local traffic and supply conditions 
can be appraised accurately and 
drainage of local supply unnecessarily 
to the disadvantage of mills in the 
area involved can be prevented. 


Bulk Shipments Arranged 


Factors in previous export move- 
ments, such as a shortage of bags, 
will not occur at this time, Capt. Con- 
way predicted. With the exception 
of some shipments from the Pacific 
Coast, it is stated that most of the 
grain movement will be in bulk since 
foreign port facilities are now pre- 
pared to handle bulk grain. 

Approximately 50% of the wheat 
and flour for export will go through 
Atlantic Coast ports, 30% by way of 
the Gulf and 20% through Pacific 
Coast ports. Facilities at the port 
of Albany will be available through- 
out the winter, according to present 
plans. Coast Guard ice breakers have 
been reinforced by ocean-going ice 
breaking equipment which appears to 





Army Requests Flour for Camp Use 


Chicago, Ill—Mills have been re- 
quested by the Army Quartermaster 
Depot here for offerings of 36,000 
sacks of enriched flour for immediate 
shipment to San Francisco. The flour 


is wanted for the Oakland army base. 
Through Jan. 14, the procurement of- 
ficials reported that they had been 
able to buy about half of the desired 
amount. 





guarantee the availability of that 
port during the remainder of the 
winter. 

Block train movement of grain to 
ports will be used, it was learned. 
ODT and AAR officials object to the 
use of block trains only on the 
grounds that terminal supply condi- 
tions cannot be guaranteed to a point 
where interior terminals always have 
a steady supply of grain to maintain 
this type of service on an efficient 
basis. 

That, according to the Conway 
committee, is a problem of getting 
cars into the country back of the 
terminals and of persuading farmers 
to market their wheat stocks. 


Washington, D. C.—A potential 
carryover of 165,000,000 bus of wheat 
at the end of this crop year should 
serve as a warning to the .govern- 
ment that we may not be able to 
meet our wheat and wheat flour ex- 
port commitment and maintain do- 
mestic milling operations at a rate 
reflected by home demands, repre- 
sentatives of the milling industry 
emphatically stated at conferences 
here last week with grain trade of- 
ficials and government representa- 
tives. 

Last week’s conferences made it 
clear that unless some unexpected 
switch is made in over-all policy, the 
export program is under way and 
the movement of wheat will be em- 
phasized. 

On the basis of government fig- 
ures, the total export of flour per 
month for the next six months will 
be limited to 7,500,000 bus of wheat 
in terms of flour. If the inference 
is correct the government is seri- 
ously considering the imposition of 
export controls over both wheat and 
flour to insure that the export pro- 
gram goal will not be vitiated by 
drains on our wheat supply through 
uncontrolled movement of either 
wheat or flour. 

Recently, United Nations Reliet 
and Rehabilitation Administration of- 
ficials indicated that they would in- 
crease the emphasis of that agency 
on flour in their program and if 
that condition results, it will mean 
that UNRRA will be the recipient 
of nearly two thirds of the export 


flour. 
(Continued on Page 44) 





Mill Wheat Stocks Range From 
21 to 47 Days’ Grinding Needs 


Washington, D. C.—In a detailed 
statement presented in conjunction 
with the facts listed by milling indus- 
try representatives who met with gov- 
ernment officials here last week, the 
Millers National Federation reported 
on supply conditions for the industry 
by major wheat producing areas. In 
the most critical area, Texas-Okla- 
homa, reports from 69% of the mill- 
ing capacity show that mills have 
wheat on hand equivalent to 33 days’ 
grind and wheat on contract equiva- 
lent to six days’ grind. 

Interior Kansas and Missouri River 
area mills, representing 87% of the 
milling capacity, have stocks on hand 
equivalent to 33 days’ grind and 
wheat on contract equivalent to 18 
days. In Nebraska 50% of the mill- 
ing capacity reports wheat stocks 
equivalent to 47 days’ grind and 
wheat on contract equal to 23 days. 





Mills in Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio have stocks on 
hand for'38 days and contract wheat 
equivalent to 19 days. 

Minnesota mills report wheat 
stocks equivalent to 21 days’ grind 
and wheat on contract equivalent to 
28 days, while Buffalo mills show 
wheat equivalent to 47 days’ opera- 
tion and on contract equivalent to 
28 days. 

The federation says that the indus- 
try representatives told the govern- 
ment officials that on the Pacific 
Coast 80% of the crop had moved 
and if the export commitment of 15,- 
000,000 bus for the first three months 
of 1946 is filled, cash wheat supplies 
will be at the vanishing point, and if 
the present rate of disappearance 
continues millers express doubt that 
any old crop wheat will be available 
at the end of the crop year. 
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FARM STOCKS OF WHEAT SET 
AT 368,820,000 BUS JANUARY 1 


Holdings Are Below Recent Years, But 100,000,000 Bus 
Above Average—Oct.-Jan. Disappearance Fourth 
Largest on Record for That Quarter 


Washington, D. C.—Stocks of 
wheat on farms Jan. 1, 1946, are 
estimated at 368,820,000 bus. This is 
lower than Jan. 1 farm reserves in 
any of the years 1942 through 1945. 
A year earlier 391,000,000 bus re- 
mained on farms, but 491,000,000 
bus were on farms Jan. 1, 1943. The 
average (1935-44) is about 268,000,- 
000 bus. Current farm holdings are 
32.8% of the record 1945 produc- 
tion. A year ago 36.5% of the pre- 
ceding crop was still on farms, com- 
pared with the record of 50.4% on 
‘farms Jan. 1, 1943. These statistics 
are cited in the January report of 
the United States Crop Reporting 
Board and are of particular interest 
because of the widespread reports of 
short supplies in milling channels. 

The disappearance of 159,398,000 
bus from farms between Oct. 1 and 
Jan. 1 was the fourth largest of rec- 
ord for that quarter—higher than the 
139,000,000 bus in the same quarter 
a year earlier, and considerably 
above the average of about 111,000,- 
000 bus. The record October to Jan- 
uary farm disappearance was 168,- 
000,000 bus in the quarter ending 
Jan. 1, 1932. 

The current relatively high Octo- 
ber to January farm disappearance 
followed the highest July-October 
movement from farms ‘on record. 
The heavy disappearance so far this 
season is attributed to availability of 
more than usual storage space off 
farms into which to move the wheat 
after harvest, improvement in the 
car situation, the price situation 
which offered little inducement for 
farmers to hold wheat, the unusually 
strong demand for milling wheat, 
and the need to feed wheat of high 
moisture content or move it to posi- 
tions equipped to dry it, the board 
says. 

Many States Below 1945 

Jan. 1 farm stocks are lower than 
on Jan. 1, 1945, in a considerable 
number of the important wheat 
states. East of the Mississippi River, 
Ohio is the only state with stocks 
appreciably above last year. Those 
in Illinois are the lowest on record. 
Early movement of the high moisture 
wheat in the eastern states is evi- 
dent. Oklahoma, Texas and New 
Mexico have an unusually short farm 
supply; also North Dakota and Mon- 
tana and the Pacific Coast states. 
Plains states of importance in which 
farm stocks are larger than a year 
ago are Kansas, Colorado, South 
Dakota and Minnesota. In terms of 
percentage of the crop, stocks are 
smaller than on Jan. 1 a year ago 
in all important wheat states except- 
ing Ohio, Minnesota and Oregon. 

The lowest Dec. 1 rye stocks of 
record (going back to 1939) were on 
farms on Dec. 1, 1945. This low 
stocks situation is partly accounted 
for by the relatively small 1945 pro- 
duction, with disappearance only 
slightly less than average. The esti- 
mated Dec. 1 stocks of 9,428,000 bus 
were about three fourths as large as 
a year earlier and account for only 
about 36% of the small 1945 crop, 
as compared with the 1939-44 Dec. 1 
average of approximately 59%. 

Farmers have marketed the 1945 


crop more rapidly than usual, be- 
cause of relatively high prices for 
rye and an active demand. North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Nebraska, 
the three principal rye producing 
states, have about 42% of the Dec. 
1, 1945, total rye stocks on farms. 
By Jan. 1, 1946, estimated farm 
stocks of rye declined to 7,800,000 
bus compared with 10,300,000 bus on 
Jan. 1, 1945, and the lowest for this 
date since 1935. 

Stocks of corn on farms Jan. 1, 
1946, amounted to 1,931,000,000 bus, 
the smallest in five years, but still 
17% above the 10-year (1935-44) av- 
erage of 1,651,000,000 bus. The av- 
erage, however, contains two years 
—1935 and 1937—in which Jan. 1. 
stocks were less than 1,000,000,000 
bus. 

Disappearance of 1,071,000,000 bus 
of corn from farms since Oct. 1, 
1945, was the largest ever recorded 
with the exception of the correspond- 
ing quarter in 1944, and 28% greater 
than average. Factors contributing 
to the large disappearance include 
the heavier feed requirements caused 
by lower feeding value of soft corn, 
more hogs in the corn belt, and more 
cattle being kept on feed. In almost 
all parts of the country more corn 
than usual is still in the field. 


Less Corn in Iowa 


Iowa farmers have the smallest - 
supply of corn since 1938; in Illinois 
the supply is the smallest since 1937 
with the exception of 1941, and in 
Minnesota Jan. 1 farm stocks are the 
lowest since 1939. Early freezes re- 
sulted in considerable amounts of 
soft corn in parts of Illinois and in 
most of the corn belt states west of 
the Mississippi River. Indiana farm- 
ers have the largest supply of corn 
on record and stocks are also large 
in Ohio. In practically all of the 
states east and south of the corh 
belt, farm stocks of corn are far 
above average and, in many cases, 
the largest of record. Corn in this 
area is of good quality. 

A table showing complete farm 
stocks data is printed on page 41 of 
this journal. : 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEETING, DINNER PLANNED 
FOR NEBRASKA CHEMISTS 


Omaha, Neb.—The winter meeting 
of the Nebraska Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, will 
be held at the Regis Hotel, Omaha, 
Saturday, Jan. 19. Two motion pic- 
ture films and an exhibition of equip- 
ment used in vitamin analyses are 
included on the program, in addition 
to a discussion of atomic energy and 
a discussion of wheat variety evalu- 
ation plans. 

The motion picture films to be 
shown are: “Commercial Production 
of Yeast,” shown through the cour- 
tesy of Standard Brands, Inc., and 
“Kodagold—the Story of Wheat From 
the Field to the Loaf,” a technicolor 
sound picture filmed by H. F. Cheno- 
weth of Omaha for the Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D. 

R. M. Sandstedt, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, chairman of the 
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wheat variety evaluation committee, 
will lead the discussion of plans for 
the coming year’s program. 

Dr. William K. Noyce, Omaha Mu- 
nicipal University, one of the scien- 
tists who worked on the atomic bom 
project, will present the discussion 
on atomic energy. 

A dinner will be held following the 
meeting. E. J. Rosse, Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, chairman of the section, 
will preside at the meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Distributors 
Plan Convention 
May 12-14 inChicago 


Chicago, Ill—The National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors will hold 
its annual convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., May 
12 to 14. A cocktail party will be 
held the first afternoon of the con- 
vention, and the following two days 
will be devoted to business sessions. 
At approximately the same time the 
Millers National Federation and the 
Corn Millers Federation will meet at 
the same hotel, so that both millers 
and distributors will have an oppor- 
tunity to meet together and discuss 
their mutual problems. The asso- 
ciation’s annual banquet will be held 
Monday evening, May 13. Details 
of the business program will be an- 
nounced later. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SPEAKS AT TEXAS MEETINGS 


Chicago, Ill.—Mrs. Clara Gebhard 
Snyder, director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, recently visited with pro- 
fessional home economists in Texas. 
In the course of her trip, Mrs. Snyder 
attended the Agricultural Extension 
Workers meeting in Fort Worth and 
spoke before the Texas Nutrition 
Council in Dallas. Mrs. Snyder also 
spoke at the North Texas Teachers 
College and Texas College for Women, 
both at Denton, and met with home 

















economics and nutrition faculty mem- 
bers of the University of Texas in 
Austin. 

ALTAR RRS Ot RE ELE SPARC RA aE ie oR AE ENS 

New York, N. Y.—Members of the 
flour trade paid recent tribute with 
a “welcome home” dinner to Melvin 
L. Krulewitch, colonel, U. S. Marines, 
member of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors and son 
of the late Harry Krulewitch, well- 

known flour jobber. 
Two- W ar A veteran of World 
. War I and one of 
M arine the 12 survivors of 
his Marine com- 
pany at Belleau Wood, Col. Krule- 
witch had a colorful career in World 
War II, participating in all of the 
operations of the Fourth Marine Di- 
vision in the Marshalls, on Roi and 
Namur, at Kwajalein, in the Ma- 
rianas on Saipan, Tinian, and Iwo 
Jima, where he was recommended for 
the Legion of Merit. 

On Namur, he said, it was a deep 
thrill to have the flag he brought 
ashore raised over the island. On Sai- 
pan, his dispatch case was punctured 
by Japanese mortar fragment. He 
had many other narrow escapes. His 
highest praise and greatest enthusi- 
asm, however, is for his “boys,” of 
whom he says, “They became great 
men overnight and the ordinary buck 
private was the source of leadership 
which developed in action when a 
leader was required.” 
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Cuban Subsidy 
Wrinkles Delay 
Flour Bookings 


So far, very little flour has been 
sold by United States mills under the 
new Cuban subsidy program an- 
nounced two weeks ago. The prin- 
cipal drawback has been that Cuban 
importers are reluctant to agree to 
the domestic subsidy protection 
clause insisted upon by mills and as 
yet efforts to get the Cuban govern- 
ment to guarantee any price differ- 
ences which might arise from domes- 
tic subsidy cancellation have been 
unsuccessful. 

William T. McArthur, flour co-or- 
dinator of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, is negotiating with the Cuban 
government on the matter and there 
are indieations that favorable action 
may be forthcoming later this week. 
The co-ordinator plans to notify all 
United States mills by telegraph as 
soon as the present drawbacks have 
been eliminated. 

Meanwhile, mills have requested 
an extension of the Jan. 15 deadline 
on bookings under the new Cuban 
program until Jan. 31. 
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DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
NAMES H. B. STOKER HEAD 


Duluth, Minn.—H. B. Stoker was 
named president of the Duluth Board 
of Trade at the annual election of 
the board held Jan. 15. H. W. Wilson 
was elected vice president. Incum- 
bent directors named to serve for 
three years were Ely Salyards, W. B. 
Joyce and F. C. Tenney. K. S. Bag- 
ley was chosen to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of H. W. 
Wilson. His term will expire in 1947. 
Those serving on the board of ap- 
peals are J. R. McCarthy, M. P. Mc- 
Graw and B. T. Dinham. Members 
of the board of arbitration are C. E. 
Fuller, Jr., E. H. Schumacher, W. F. 
Starkey, G. C. Wilson and J. A. Ben- 
nison. The officers and board of 
directors of the Board of Trade Clear- 
ing Association were re-elected at 
the annual election held recently. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS ALLIED MEN 
RE-ELECT 1945 OFFICERS 


St. Louis, Mo.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Flour and Bak- 
ery Supply Distributors was held Jan. 
8 at Hotel Claridge. Following the 
dinner, the annual election was con- 
ducted. The 1945 officers were re- 
elected as follows: Charles Roland, 
president; Jules Zimmerman, vice 
president; G. C. Giessing, secretary; 
Henry Albrecht, treasurer, and Jo- 
seph F. Ryan, national director. The 
next meeting will be held on Feb. 12, 
including a dinner party to which the 
wives and sweethearts of members 
are invited. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO DISCUSS PURE FOOD LAWS 
Minneapolis, Minn.—C. T. Hubble, 

chief of the Minneapolis Office of th: 

Pure Food and Drug Administration 

and H. J. Hoffman, chief chemist 0! 

the Minnesota agriculture, dairy anc 

food department, will discuss the fed 
eral and state food and drug acts as 
they pertain to flour mill sanitation 
at a meeting of District 4, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, to be held 

Jan. 19 at the Nicollet Hotel. The 

meeting will start at 12:30 o’clock 

with a luncheon. 
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Senate Group May 
Seek Price Raises 
to Boost Production 


Washington, D. C.— The Murray 
Senate Small Business Committee is 
expected to issue recommendations 
this week for selective price in- 
creases which will be designed to 
bring out a maximum of industrial 
activity and at the same time per- 
mit wage increases in those indus- 
tries to insure a healthy backlog of 
industrial worker purchasing power. 
According to information obtained 
from government sources the com- 
mittee is dissatisfied with the po- 
litical bargaining that is involved 
in the present appeals for wage and 
price adjustments. 

The committee would prefer that 
the administration map out an over- 
all plan for price-wage adjustments 
and move forward on a definite pro- 
gram in place of the unco-ordinated 
bargaining that is now taking place 
without due consideration for the 
problems involved. 

The Murray committee request 
may be the signal for an abandon- 
ment of the old hold-the-line policy 
although it is not expected it will be 
announced as such. It is probable 
that the committee will report that 
selective price advances for certain 
important industrial products and 
commodities will spur a high degree 
of industrial activity which in the 
long run will be an effective check 
on inflation and thereby remove the 
price pressure on other lines. 

Although the future of the hold- 
the-line order is being questioned 
in informed circles it is doubtful that 
the administration will announce its 
abandonment. Lip service will be 
continued but it will be hoped that 
the public interest will be distracted 
by an invigorated price policy which 
would be designed to stimulate a 
higher level of industrial output. 

Recommended price increases and 
wage adjustments in selected indus- 
tries probably would at first touch 
the basic industries where the great- 
est measure of result could be seen, 
but if this policy is adopted it is 
hard to see how its use could be 
avoided in the dairy industry where 
a considerable volume of labor is in- 
volved and where some prices are 
grossly out of line. Butter is the 
outstanding example. 

The major grain crops are not con- 
sidered likely to be involved in the 
Murray committee plans at the out- 
set as production has not been a 
factor with. these commodities. If 
basic steel wages and prices are ad- 
vanced, however, these increases 
must eventually make themselves 
felt in prices of things that farmers 
buy, thereby slowly pulling major 
farm crop prices up to a_ higher 
plateau. 

The timing of the Murray Com- 
mittee announcement just prior to 
the planned steel and packinghouse 
workers’ strike may provide a plausi- 
ble plan for removing the threat 
of what is now rapidly developing 
intc a general strike condition and 
therefore emphasize the importance 
of the announcement. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLSUM APPOINTMENTS 
Minneapolis, Minn. — William M. 
Molan, president of Holsum Bread 
Bakeries of Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced the following personnel ap- 
Pointments: Edwin R. Booth, -sales 
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manager; Milton F. Fleetham, assist- 
ant to the president; -E. W. Raben- 
stein, Gerald Demning, Herman Pe- 
terson and Arthur Sundberg assume 
positions as assistant sales managers. 

Mr. Booth returns to Holsum from 
the army, which he served as an offi- 
cer in the China-Burma-India theater 
of operations. Mr. Rabenstein and 
Mr. Sundberg are also returned serv- 
icemen. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 

Akron, Ohio. — The partnership 
heretofore conducted by Arthur L. 
Lederer and Dorothy Markusson and 
which existed under the name of the 
Lederer Milling Co. was dissolved by 
mutual consent at the close of busi- 
ness Dec. 31, 1945, according to Mr. 
Lederer, president. 
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Federation Plans 
May Meeting 
in Chicago 


Chicago, Ill—The annual conven- 
tion of the Millers National Federa- 
tion will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, on May 14-15, 
according to an announcement by 
Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary. The federation board of 
directors will meet on May 13. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UTAH MILL BURNS 

Logan, Utah.—The 360-sack plant 
of the Logan Flour Mills, Inc., was 
destroyed by fire here on the night 
of Jan. 12. Tracy Maero, manager 
of the mill, estimated the loss at 
$100,000, including the building, 
equipment and other contents. 


BREAD IS THE STI.FF OF LIFE 


ROBERT FRIEND, EASTERN 
BAKING OFFICIAL, DEAD 


Boston, Mass.—Robert Friend, 68, 
vice president and a director of 
Friend Bros., Inc., Melrose, Mass., 
died suddenly on Jan. 9. 

A native of Brooklin, Maine, Mr. 
Friend became associated with his 
surviving brothers, Victor A. and 
Leslie A. Friend, in the baking busi- 
ness in 1894, and was in charge of 
the company’s ‘Lowell, Mass., plant 
from 1901 to 1921. He supervised 
the construction of the firm’s large 
plant in Malden, Mass., and was head 
of the processed food division 

Services were held on Jan. 12 in 
Melrose, with interment at Lowell, 
Mass. 


WHERE’S IKE? 

Harold Serumgard, traveling su- 
perintendent for Peavey Elevators, 
recently told the following story, 
which he declares is true: 

When Generals George Marshall 
and Hap Arnold were hunting in 
North Dakota this fall, they were 
operating in the country south of 
Fort Totten Reservation. A young 
man from Warwick was acting. as 
the guide. When they saw ring necks 
settle into a farmer’s field they drove 
in and the Warwick boy asked per- 
mission for “Generals Marshall and 
Arnold to hunt in the pasture.” 
Without batting an eye or looking at 
the car, the farmer replied, “Hell, 
yes, that’s OK and tell Eisenhower 
that HE can try the corn field over 
on the other side of the house.” 
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William P. Bomar Nominated as 
President of Millers’ Federation 


Chicago, Ill. — William P. Bomar, 
president of .Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas, has been proposed for 
president of Millers National Federa- 
tion by the nominating committee 
appointed early in December by 
President C. D. McKenzie. This com- 
mittee’s choice has invariably been 
followed in the past by election, so it 
is expected that Mr. Bomar will be 
inaugurated as head of the federation 
at the annual convention next May. 

Mr. Bomar is one of the most 
colorful members of the flour milling 
industry, and combines the character- 
istics of a highly individualistic Tex- 
an with the realistic qualities of a 
successful business man. The over- 
worked phrase “a host of friends” 
literally describes his wide acquaint- 
ance and friendship with men within 
the milling industry, and in numerous 
other circles as well. 

Although Mr. Bomar comes from 
pioneer Texas ancestry, he was born 
at Lookout Mountain, Tenn. He at- 
tended the public schools at Fort 
Worth, Bingham School at Asheville, 
N. C., and was graduated from Yale 
in 1908. He worked for a few months 
in a Fort Worth bank, but on Jan. 
1, 1909, took a job in the mill ware- 
house of Bewley Mills and has been 
connected with that company for 
more than 37 years, successively be- 
coming secretary in 1910, secretary- 
treasurer in 1914, vice president in 
1924, vice president and _ general 
manager in 1927 and president in 
1944. Mr. Bomar was elected to the 
board of directors of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in 1942, to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the board two 
years later, and in becoming the 
twenty-eighth president he will be 
the first Texas miller to be so chosen. 

Bewley Mills operates a 4,000-sack 
flour mill and a mixed feed plant of 
1,000 tons daily capacity. These 
plants are approximately 10 times as 
large as when Mr. Bomar first en- 
tered the ranks of Bewley employees. 
The company’s chief outlets are in 





William P. Bomar, Nominee for 
Millers National Federation 
Presidency 


Texas and Louisiana, and the em- 
phasis in the flour mill is somewhat 
on the side of family flour. 

Mr. Bomar has substantial busi- 
ness connections outside the milling 
field, having continued the farm 
loan and investment banking business 
of his father for many years after 
the latter’s death in 1917. These con- 
nections are reflected in the fact that 
he is chairman of the board of 
Houston Fire & Casualty Co., Gen- 
eral Insurance Co. and Associated 
Employers Lloyd, all in Fort Worth, 
and a director of the Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank, Texas Electric Service 
Co. and American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association. He is a past presi- 
dent of Fort Worth Grain and Cotton 
Exchange and of Fort Worth Club, 
and is now president of the trustees 
of Cook Memorial Hospital, Fort 
Worth. 





Bakery Suppliers to Promote 
Quality in Campaign Slogan 


Chicago, Ill—In furtherance of 
quality in baked goods as a means 
of holding wartime gains and in- 
creasing sales during the postwar 
years, the National Bakers Supply 
House Association has adopted “Buy 
the Best to Bake the Best” as its 
slogan for 1946, around which adver- 
tising and publicity will be planned 
in coming months. 

A national advertising campaign 
in trade publications of the baking 
industry will begin in February. The 
slogan will also appear on labels, in- 
voices and stationery, according to L. 
H. LaRue, Jos. Middleby, Jr., Co., 
Boston, president of the association. 

The new slogan is offered by the 
association in the hope that it will 
provide an added incentive to the 
baker in striving for the goals the 
baking industry has set. 

“Since the announcement of the 
new program adopted by the associa- 
tion at its October meeting which was 
culminated with the establishment of 
permanent headquarters in Chicago, 
considerable progress has_ been 
made,” Frank W. Allen, J. W. Allen 
& Co., chairman of the management 


committee, says. 

The national advertising program, 
as described by John P. Garrow of 
Chapman & Smith Co., chairman of 
the project committee and associa- 
tion vice president, will provide in- 
formation to bakers as to what, how 
and why they can “Buy the Best to 
Bake the Best.” Mr. Garrow has dis- 
cussed this subject as a speaker at 
both the meetings of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of Detroit and western 
Michigan in December and is sched- 
uled to appear on subsequent pro- 
grams in the East. 

Appreciating benefits accruing from 
united action, says Mr. Garrow, the 
bakers’ supply association is conduct- 
ing its promotional activities in the 
interest of the baking industry as a 
whole. “What profits one,” he says, 
“will profit everyone.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETURNS FROM SERVICE 
Larned, Kansas.—R. M. Hewins has 
resumed his job as second miller at 
the Bowen Flour Mills Co., here, aft- 
er 40 months of overseas service in 
the armed forces. 
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Government May Start Campaign 


to Get Farm Wheat Stocks Moving 


Washington, D. C.—To provide 
wheat to meet domestic milling re- 
quirements and the wheat and flour 
export goals it is believed that the 
government will shortly start an in- 
tensive drive to bring wheat out of 
the country. That the Commodity 
Credit Corp. might effect some move- 
ment from the country by calling 
wheat loans was suggested at the 
Jan. 10 industry sessions with gov- 
ernment officials. This activity 
would be limited to the Kansas City 
and Chicago areas, but the effective- 
ness of this step was doubted in the 
light of the very favorable cash posi- 
tion of farmers who, it was predicted, 
would pay off loans rather than 
lose the wheat at the loan rate. 

Scattered reports from the trade 
and in possession of government 
agencies reveal, however, that since 
Jan. 1, farmers are selling wheat 
more freely, apparently supporting 
previously repeated assertions that 
farmers had held back to avoid tax 
penalties under the high rate pre- 
vailing last year. That farm wheat 
is actually moving more freely is 
supported by reports from blocked 
elevators in states where the larg- 
est stocks of wheat have been esti- 


mated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A government campaign to per- 
suade farmers to market their wheat 
now would aid the milling indus- 
try, it is claimed, if the wheat sup- 
ply situation is as bad as it contends. 
With the Conway plan of operation 
involving advisory groups at major 
terminals, a larger supply of wheat 
at these terminals and subject to 
t he committee recommendations 
would to some degree relieve the 
present tight cash wheat position. 

USDA grain officials who agree 
with Capt. Conway that the export 
and domestic milling problem is pri- 
marily one of accelerating the move- 
ment from the farm anticipate -sup- 
plies from these states with esti- 
mated export surpluses as follows: 
North Dakota, 90,000,000 bus; South 
Dakota, 18,000,000; Nebraska, 21,- 
000,000; Montana, 10,000,000; Kan- 
sas, 33,000,000; Washington; 3,000,- 
000; Idaho, 15,000,000, and Oregon, 
7,000,000. 

Milling industry representatives do 
not wholly agree that farm stocks 
are as generally available for export 
from these states as the government 
expects. The first test of that con- 


tention may arrive shortly when to- 
arrive wheat begins to reach ter- 
minals. . If it develops. that, to-arrive 
wheat is preponderantly for the ac- 
count of mills or for export commit- 
ments, the Conway committee’ will 
be called upon.to take drastic action 
if the government sticks to- its. ex- 
port program.- Such drastic action 
could take one of several forms, as, 
for example, the licensing of exports 
of both wheat and flour to insure 
that the 225,000,000-bu export. target 
is not overshot, or if domestic mill- 
ing operations are proceeding at a 
rate which threatens to impede the 
attainment of an export goal, it is 
conceivable that some effort might 
be suggested to limit milling geared 
to a historical base. 

However, so radical a step at this 
time is least likely to- occur, and cer- 
tainly is not being considered now by 
the Conway committee. As a check 
on mill production, export license 
control and a closer supervision on 
USDA flour procurement might ef- 
fectively check any unwanted expan- 
sion of flour export business beyond 
the limit indicated in the 7,500,000- 
bu monthly allocation in the form of 
flour. 





UNRRA Asks Flour 
Offers; Recent 
Awards Reported 


Washington, D. C.—This week the 
government will receive offers of 
flour for export to United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration areas from the west coast. 
About 5,200,000 Ibs have already been 
obtained for this account and it is 
believed that 3,350,000 lbs will be 
available from army stores. Imme- 
diate total requirements for UNRRA 
from the west coast will amount to 
22,540,000 Ibs, but storage stocks 
may reduce the actual procurement. 

The following vendors last week 
sold 50,000,000 lbs of hard wheat, 
straight bakers flour to UNRRA 
through United States Department of 
Agriculture procurement facilities: 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, 1,500,000 Ibs at $3.65, deliv- 
ered New Orleans. 

Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, 500,000 Ibs at $3.50, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City. 

St. Marys Mill Co., St. Mary, Mo., 
1,000,000 Ibs at $3.51, f.o.b. 

Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
1,000,000 Ibs at $3.44, f.o.b. Kansas 
City. 

Universal Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, 
2,040,000 Ibs at $3.65, delivered Gulf. 

Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, 1,000,000 Ibs at $3.42, f.o.b. 

American Flours, Inc., Newton, 
Kansas, 2,000,000 lbs at $3.65, deliv- 
ered Gulf. 

Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb., 4,000,000 
Ibs at $3.42, f.o.b. 

Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., 1,000,000 lbs at $3.40, f.o.b. 
Omaha. 

Teichgraeber Milling Co., Gypsum, 
Kansas, 1,600,000 Ibs at $3.39, f.o.b. 
Kansas City. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 


sas City, Mo., 7,500,000 lbs at $3.65, 
delivered Gulf. 

William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, 4,000,000 lbs at $3.65, 
delivered Gulf. 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, 720,000 Ibs at $3.65, 
delivered Gulf. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, 5,000,000 Ibs at $3.65, deliv- 
ered Gulf. 

Concord (Kansas) Milling Co., 280,- 
000 Ibs at $3.43, f.o.b. Kansas City. 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, 1,500,000 Ibs at $3.44, f.o.b Kan- 
sas City. 

Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
1,500,000 Ibs at $3.65, delivered Gulf. 

K. B. R. Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas, 2,500,000 Ibs at $3.65, deliv- 
ered Gulf. 

Stafford County Flour Mills Co., 
Hudson, Kansas, 1,000,000 Ibs at 
$3.20, f.o.b. 

Mead Milling Co., Scottsbluff, Neb., 
400,000 Ibs at $2.99, f.o.b. 

Packard Milling Co., Hereford, 
Texas, 900,000 Ibs at $3.52, delivered 
Gulf. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 1,000,000 Ibs 
at $3.42, f.o.b. Hutchinson. 

Soft wheat flour sales: 

Co-operative Mills, Inc., Auburn, 
Ind., 480,000 Ibs at $3.525, f.o.b. 

Siemer Milling Co., Teutopolis, IIl., 
240,000 lbs at $3.40, f.o.b. 

Model Mills, Lexington, N. C., 160,- 
000 Ibs at $3.59, f.o.b. 

Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, IIl., 
320,000 Ibs at $3.68, delivered Gulf. 


LAKES HAULS REACH 
RECORD 

Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Defense Transportation reported that 
1945 grain movement on the Great 
Lakes reached a record total of 674,- 
280,552 bus. For the first time Unit- 
ed States. flag vessels, with a to- 
taf of 371,683,645 bus, carried more 
grain than Canadian vessels. 





Edgerton (Mo.) Milling Co., 320,- 
000 Ibs at $3.17, f.o.b. Dearborn, Mo. 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 2,000,000 lbs at $3.55, 
f.o.b. Coffeyville. 

Giessing Flour Mills, Farmington, 


“ Mo., 1,200,000 Ibs at $3.715, delivered 


Gulf. 
Laurinburg (N. C.) Milling Co., 
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1,000,000 Ibs at $3.75, delivered Sa- 
vannah. 

Home Mill & Grain Co., Inc., “Mt. 
Vernon, Ind., 480,000 lbs at $3.65, 
delivered Gulf ; $3.77-78-79 New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore. 

Page Milling Co., Luray, Va., 160,- 
000 Ibs at $3.78, delivered Norfolk. 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., 1,500,000 Ibs at $3.77, de- 
livered Norfolk. 

A. R. Elson Co., Magnolia, Ohio, 
120,000 lbs at $3.475, f.o.b. 

Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., In- 
dependence, Mo., 1,000,000 Ibs at 
$3.72, delivered Gulf. 

Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co., 160,000 
Ibs at $3.47, f.0.b. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 480,000 Ibs at 
$3.58, f.0.b. Springfield, Ill. 

York (Pa.) Roller Mills Co., 320,- 
000 at $3.80, New York; $3.79, Phila- 
delphia; $3.78, Baltimore. 

Watson-Higgins Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 160,000 lbs at $3.47, 
f.o.b. 

F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hills- 
dale, Mich., $3.57, f.o.b. Chicago. 

In addition to the foregoing pur- 
chases, the USDA will also announce 
shortly procurement of approximate- 
ly 54,000,000 Ibs of hard wheat bak- 
ery flour for the UNRRA account. 
Interruption of long distance tele- 
phone service prevented the govern- 
ment from completing purchase ar- 
rangements on schedule last week. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


$395,000 SITES ARE BOUGHT 


The Megowen-Educator Food Co., 
manufacturer of crackers and bis- 
cuits, bought for $395,000 two indus- 
trial properties on Jackson Street, in 
Lowell, Mass. It already operates a 
large plant in Lowell and will use 
the new parcels for expansion. The 
two parcels are assessed for a total 
of $488,000 and were bought for cash. 








Swift Reply to Bread Hearing 
Request Is Reported Unlikely 


Washington, D. C—Food and drug 
officials of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration, to whom the Soy Flour 
Association recently applied for a re- 
opening of hearings on proposed defi- 
nitions and standards of identity for 
bread, reported Jan. 14 that it was 
unlikely any action would be taken 
on the request until representatives 
of other interested industries had 
been consulted. 

The American Bakers Association 
and the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America on Jan. 7 dispatched letters 
to Watson B. Miller, Federal Security 
Administrator, suggesting. that hear- 
ings on standards be postponed in- 
definitely, until the ingredients sit- 
uation eases up. 

It was indicated here that even a 
reply to the soy group’s request for 
further hearings in about six months 
will not be. available before Feb- 
ruary. The Soy Flour Association 
letter had only recently reached of- 
ficials responsible for a ruling, who 
said Jan. 14 that by the time others 
have been. consulted, further time 
will have elapsed.. 

The letter from John T. McCarthy, 
president of the ABA, strongly. ad- 
vised the Federal Security Agency 
against reopening the hearings, in- 
definitely postponed in 1944 by the 
FSA and War Food. Administration; 
because of the following factors: 

1.—Present slowness of technical 


research, which has been hampered 
by the war. 

2.—Unavailability of 
from technical experts. 

3.—Lack of preparation to testify 
on the part of many interested in- 
dustry representatives. 

4.—Ingredient shortages, and re- 
cent downward revision in dietary 
levels for thiamine, riboflavin and 
niacin, as recently announced by the 
food and nutrition board of the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

Mr. McCarthy also pointed out 
that studies on improving the nutri- 
tional value of proteins in bread, de- 
rived from soya products, milk and 
yeasts, as well as pure amino acids 
themselves, were still in a develop- 
mental stage. “It seems superfluous,” 
he said, “to point out that serious 
shortages of milk, sugar, fats and 
oils still exist.” 

Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of ARBA, called Mr. Mill- 
er’s attention to a prediction that “as 
these (ingredient) shortages are re- 
lieved, there will be an opportunity 
to consolidate, sift and include in the 
record any new developments and new 
knowledge accumulated during 
the emergency. Until then, fur- 
ther hearings seem likely to be an 
unsatisfactory and perhaps useless 
procedure which would have to be 
followed by still further hearings at 
a relatively early date.” 


testimony 
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Committee Heads 
for Distributors’ 
Group Appointed 


New York, N. Y.—Appointment of 
chairmen of the various committees 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors was announced by Her- 
bert H. Lang, president of the organ- 
ization, at the monthly meeting held 
here Jan. 10. 

w. G. McLaughlin, International 
Milling Co., was appointed to the 
poard of directors for a three-year 
term. Walter Stockman of Raymond 
Kilthau will serve as chairman of 
the membership committee; Samuel 
R. Strisik of S. R. Strisik Co., chair- 
man of the entertainment commit- 
tee; Louis Eichelbaum, special job- 
bers committee, and Morton S. 
Brownold, M. S. Brownold Co., audit- 
ing committee. . 

The following men were elected to 
membership in the _ association: 
George W. Potts, The Northwestern 
Miller; Mack - Freedman, Rodney 
Milling Co., and Irwin Rappaport, 
Van Boskerck & Co. 

Mr. Lang reported that the en- 
richment compliance certificates re- 
quired by the New York state en- 
richment law probably will be annual 
or continuing certificates instead of 
a certificate for each lot of unen- 
riched flour: The meeting with state 
officials, held in Albany, Jan. 9, was 
attended by Mr. Lang and J. A. Mac- 
Nair, chairman of the association’s 
good and welfare committee. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILL MANAGER APPOINTED 
Denver, Colo. — Fred W. Lake, 

president of the Colorado Milling & 

Elevator Co., has announced the ap- 

pointment of Elmer Ferguson as 

manager of the company’s subsidiary 








i. 


firm, the Springfield (Mo.) Flour 
Mills. Previous to his association 
with the Springfield plant, Mr. Fer- 
guson was connected with the Acme 
Flour Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., while 


it was operated under lease by the | 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., prior: to its’ 


purchase by General Mills, Inc. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1945 WHEAT RECEIPTS DROP 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Wheat. receipts 
during 1945 totaled 5,894,400 bus 
compared to 8,942,783 bus a year ago. 
For the same period rye receipts 
reached 201,870 bus as against 1,023,- 
381 bus in 1944, Shipments of wheat 
were 7,144,154.as against 8,205,355 in 
1944. In the rye category, shipments 
were 206,910, against 1,073,880 a year 
ago. Flour receipts last year totaled 
579,250 bbls, a decline from the 595,- 
350 bbls in 1944. Shipments gained 
to 278,250 bbls from 252,350 bbls 
last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENN BAKERS DISCUSS 
SELLING, PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS AT MEETING 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Association, in its first 
postwar annual convention, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel here, Jan. 
13-15, divided its discussion between 
merchandising and production prob- 
lems. 

Both speakers and round table dis- 
cussion brought out the definite opin- 
ion that there is a favorable future 
for both wholesale and- retail bakers, 
provided they conduct their busi- 
nesses in an aggressive and intelli- 
gent manner. Emphasis was placed 
upon the need for efficient and eco- 
nomical operation of plants and also. 
for adequate training of new mem- 
bers of the industry. 

While the business part of the con- 
vention was emphasized throughout 
the meeting, ample time was devoted 
to entertainment. 














— 


Annual Compliance Certificate 


May Be Used in New York Sales 


Chicago, Ill.—Replacement of sep- 
arate enrichment compliance certifi- 
cates with an annual certificate for 
all sales of unenriched flour in New 
York state is indicated as the result 
of a meeting between representatives 
of the Millers National Federation, 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors and New York State 
Officials in Albany Jan. 9. 

The meeting, which was called by 
the federation, was attended by the 
following representatives of the mill- 
ing industry: J. W. Ward, William 
Hamilton & Sons, Caledonia, N. Y. 
(Mr. Ward is also a member of the 
New York state assembly and the 
author of the New York enrichment 
law); H. B. Kelsey, General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and Hill Clark, 
Millers National Federation. The 
baking industry was represented by 
Edwin Freihofer, Charles Freihofer 
Baking Co.; Albany, N. Y., and the 
flour distributors by Herbert Lang, 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc., and J. H. 
McNair of H. J. Greenbank & Co. 
C. R. Plumb, director of food con- 
trol, and Donald Brush and Charles 
Curlette, both of the Department of 
Agriculture’s legal branch, represent- 
ed the state of New York. Mr. Ward 
was the principal spokesman for the 
industries group. 

The concern of the New York offi- 


cials was principally in the direction 
of making the enrichment law easy 
to administer, and they had thought 
that requiring a certificate on each 
purchase would accomplish this end. 
The industry representatives pointed 
out that such a plan would entail a 
substantial additional clerical bur- 
den, that sellers would be pursuing 
buyers endlessly to obtain the certifi- 
cates, and that even if the plan were 
followed, the enforcement officials 
in most’cases would be unable to 
identify a particular certificate to the 
related stock of flour in the buyer’s 
warehouse because of the probability 
of more than one shipment of a par- 
ticular brand of flour being in the 
warehouse at the same time and no 
contract number or other identifying 
symbol being on the individual sacks. 

The director and his legal counsel, 
after considerable discussion, conced- 
ed that either the annual or continu- 
ing form of certificate would serve 
their purpose, and apparently -have 
decided on the adoption of the annual 
form. They invited each industry 
group present at the meeting to sub- 
mit a suggested form of certificate 
on the latter basis, and agreed to 
consult with the industries. before 
promulgating a revised form. In the 
meantime, they indicated that no ef- 
fort would be made to enforce the 
use of the present certificate. 
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December Export Flour Sales 
Set at 3,238,796 100-Lb Bags 


Export sales of flour during De- 
cember totaled 3,238,796 sacks, .ac- 
cording to the latest report of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, a sizable volume in itself, 
but barely half of the near record 
sales of 6,301,653 sacks reported in 
November. 

From May 1, 1945, through Dec. 
31, 1945, total sales of flour under 
the 1945-46 wheat flour export pro- 
gram amounted to 14,403,099 sacks, 
the report shows. 
business was mostly to England, with 
2,178,301 sacks reported. 

Other countries purchasing during 
December were Brazil, with 548,000 
sacks, France 138,000, Spanish Mo- 
rocco and Tangier 120,000, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 80,000, Costa Rica 21,- 
000, Philippines 16,000, Canary 
Islands 22,000, El Salvador 3,000, 
Greece 5,000, Haiti 1,000, Morocco 
13,000, Netherlands West Indies 3,- 
200, Nicaragua 1,800, Panama 1,000, 
Portugal 10,000, Scotland 55,000, Vir- 
gin Islands 3,000, and China was in 
for the first time with 1,550 sacks. 

The list of mations which pur- 
chased United States flour during 








MILL WHEEL SEAT — Through a 
merger with a tree trunk this mill 
wheel has returned to usefulness as 
a brookside resting place on the 
farm of Charles Townsend near 
Wingdale, N. Y. The tree began 
growing through the mill wheel as a 
sapling and after 35 years has lifted 
it from the ground. 





825 CARS DAILY ORDERED 
TO NORTHWEST ROADS 
* 

Washington, D. C. — One of the 
first tangible results of the confer- 
ences held here last week between 
grain and flour milling representa- 
tives and government officials was the 
issuance of an Interstate Commerce 
Commission service order requir- 
ing eastern carriers to deliver 825 
grain cars daily for a period of sev- 
en days. This order, effective at 
midnight Jan. 11, effects the de- 
livery of 475 cars to Great North- 
ern and 350 to the Northern Pacific. 
The routing of these cars into the 
Northwest reflects the larger sup- 
plies of wheat which are available 
in states served by these two roads. 





The December 


December totaled 41. Foreign in- 
quiries have continued into January, 
but the volume of business actually 
booked is not likely to approach the 
heavy November and December vol- 
umes, since mills have been unable 
to offer as much and foreign nations 
have backed away from the subsidy 
termination price protective clause 
insisted upon by most mills in their 
foreign contracts. 

Summary of Flour Sales Made Under the 
1945-46 Wheat Flour Export Program 
May 1, 1945, Through Nov. 30, 1945, 
and Through Dec. 31, 1945 


Nov. 30 Dec. 31 

Country sacks sacks 
Belgian Congo .. 1,700.00 1,700.00 
POOUUO da k's tweed 100,000.00 100,000.00 
BOVEN 6 idianemes 215,960.00 215,960.00 
eee Oe 1,462,875.09 2,010,794.97 
British Honduras 37,917.00 37,917.00 
Canary Islands 94,564.27 116,514.27 
TE ne Ss oy pie os.) meets 1,550.00 
Colombia ........ 98,729.94 98,927.94 
Costa Rica ...... 70,688.40 70,688.40 
fo” de Sere 2,554,770.58 2,575,483.76 
Dominican Rep... 11,032.00 11,332.00 
Ecuador ......... 180,603.70 180,603.70 
El Salvador ;.... 16,822.00 19,922.50 
} | a Scar 734,157.22 2,912,458.47° 
DOOMOR oss oss 369,600.00 507,800.00 
French West 

P| aa ee 38,085.00 38,085.00 
Greece 2s. .s.ee 5,900.00 11,100.00 
Guatemala ...... 94,424.10 102,250.70 
SUE wn © 9 6 oAcaes'h 88,518.29 89,718.29 
Honduras ....... 41,946.80 42,583.80 
| RA ee 280.00 280.00 
Jamaica ........ 468,137.00 472,841.00 
area 66,400.00 6653400.00 
Morocco .....5... 59,343.62 72,643.62 
Netherlands 

East Indies ... 249,500.00 249,500.00 
Netherlands 

West Indies ... 17,463.33 20,666.75 
Newfoundland ... 17,565.65 17,565.65 
Nicaragua ...... 38,788.53 40,542.53 
NOP WES 3 40s os ee 19,665.94 19,665:94 
POROMGS 6.64. 62% 25,913.95 26,913.95 
Philippines ...... 124,111.00 140,211.00 
a i) | Rar 45,170.00 55,170.40 
MOOUIBEG.. 0k Sis 8s 59,770.78 114,770.78 
Se ree kat 184,660.00 184,660.00 
Spanish Morocco 

and Tangier ... 82,447.67 202,470.17 
Surinam and 

Dutch Guiana . 13,255.90 13,255.90 
Switzerland ..... 20,000.00 20,000.00 
pi re 1,592.00 1,592.00 
United Kingdom.tf 3,364,300.00 3,444,324.60 
Venezuela ....... 74,423.07 80,204.32 
Virgin Islands 11,022.04 14,030.09 





ME S§ 5953.0 5's a 11,164,303.47 14,403,099.50 

*Includes sales under Special Cuban Pro- 
gram. 

tIncludes amount delivered by PMA. 
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SEWALL D. ANDREWS, JR., 
IN NEW GM POSITION 


Former Director of Purchases Named 
Sales Director of Chemical 
Division 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Sewall D. An- 
drews, Jr., former director of -pur- 
chases for General Mills, Inc., and 
recently discharged from the army 
as a lieutenant colonel, has been 
appointed ‘director of sales for the 
chemical division of the firm. His 
headquarters will be in Minneapolis. 

A change in the name of the vege- 
table oil and protein division of Gen- 
eral Mills to the chemical division was 
recently announced by Harry A. Bul- 
lis, president of the company. Under 
the direction of Whitney H. Eastman, 
president of the division, the activi- 
ties in this field will include a soy- 
bean processing plant at Belmond, 
Iowa, the construction of three tech- 
nical soybean oil refining units at 
Belmond, a polyamide resin plant at 
Minneapolis and research projects on 
soybean protein and fatty acids at 
Minneapolis. 

The other officers of the division 
are Walter E. Flumerflet, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Belmond 


operations, and Carter M. Dewey, 
Minneapolis, secretary and comp- 
troller, 
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DECREASING BACKLOGS PERMIT 


SLIGHTLY LARGER FLOUR SALES 


Mills Still Unable to Accept All Orders—Most Buyers 
Inclined to Maintain Forward Reserves— 
Wheat, Bags Remain Scarce 


Bookings of flour the past week 
have been somewhat larger than re- 
cently, averaging in the neighborhood 
of 100% of capacity, reflecting the 
ability of many plants to take on 
more new business as their unfilled 
backlogs are decreased. It still is 

quite generally report- 
ed, however, that mills 
are unable to accept all 
of the business offered 
them, even though the 
over-all domestic de- 
mand is not described 
as unusually large. The inclination 
of most buyers is to keep booking 
enough flour to maintain their for- 
ward reserves. Export inquiries con- 
tinue of fairly liberal volume, but 
here again mills are unable to accept 
all of them in the volume they ap- 
pear. December export sales of some- 
thing over 3,000,000 sacks were barely 
half of the near record volume con- 
summated ‘in November. 

So far, the hoped for expansion 
in country movement of wheat has 
not materialized, although slight 
increases are noted in both the 
Southwest and the Northwest. The 
disappearance of wheat from farms 
in the last quarter of 1945 of over 
159,000,000 bus would indicate that 
farmers had not been holding back 


marketings as much as indicated by — 


the widespread reports of scarcity in 
milling channels. Nevertheless, spot 
wheat supplies remain scant. Scar- 
city of bags and delays in obtaining 
boxcars for flour shipments continue 
as major handicaps. 


Southwestern Sales Increase 


Wheat uncertainties appear to be 
the governing factor among south- 


western mills, which are holding 
down sales almost to the point of 
rationing flour. Domestic flour buy- 
ers showed a quickening of interest 
last week with scattered lots going 
to larger chain bakers and a fair 
run of bookings to medium sized 
bakery operators. The bulk of busi- 
ness, however, is represented by sales 
made to the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration on two orders 
for hard and soft wheat flours for 
Gulf shipment, plus a scattering of 
private export trade. Sales in the 
Southwest last week average 127% 
of capacity, compared with 48% in 
the preceding week and 39% a year 
ago. Shipping directions continue to 
pour in, as is usual at this time of 
year. There is some evidence that 
bakers are more anxious to store 
larger stocks, possibly stemming from 
apprehension over wheat supplies in 
coming months. Thus bakers are 
ordering out contracts at a faster 
pace, generally for storage under 
their own roofs, but in some cases 
bakers have rented outside storage 
to take care of growing stocks. Pro- 
duction reflects the trend by an up- 
swing to bring operating levels again 
close to capacity after the slump of 
the past fortnight. 


Eastern Bakers Buy Springs 
Two or three large eastern bakers 


were in the market for 15,000 to_ 


25,000 bags each of spring wheat 
flour and there was the usual demand 
each day from the carlot trade, the 
total of which accounted for about 
87% of mill capacity. This compares 
with 81% a week previous and 80% 
a year ago. The sales were about as 
much as mills cared to book; in fact, 





Semolina Users Continue to Place 


Orders in Excess of Mill Offers 


Inquiry for semolinas continues 
good. Manufacturers throughout the 
country are striving to keep booked 
ahead, but millers cannot be free 
sellers as long as there is uncer- 
tainty about the flour subsidy. They 
are holding down new bookings to 
a car here and there to favored 
customers. 

Most mills have all the directions 
they can conveniently handle, al- 
though others say they have caught 
up. with back orders and would wel- 
come more directions, but as far as 
the raw material supply is concerned, 
they are all in the same boat. Du- 
rum is not moving from the interior 
as fast as they would like to see it. 

Offerings “to arrive” are liberal 
enough, but terminal receipts are 
disappointing. Delays in moving 
country loadings are ascribed to 
shortage of railroad help. Freight 
erews and even yard labor are said 
to be working overtime trying to 
keep troop trains moving, and for 
the time being, freight movement is 
apparently a secondary consideration, 
If this situation continues much long- 
er, millers expect soon to hear pro- 
tests from their eastern customers, 
whose stocks are getting low. 

Domestic demand for macaroni and 


noodles remains good, according to 
eastern advices, but not as urgent as 
during the preholiday season. Some 
progress is being made on back or- 
ders, and prices remain firm. 

Export inquiries for macaroni prod- 
ucts are reported as urgent. Some 
business is being closed at favorable 
prices, but manufacturers are as yet 
unable to accept any large business, 
due to backlog of domestic orders. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Jan. 14, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 eben 
4 Burum or better...... 1.73 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% eoee 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.66 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sac 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
. SS UO! See *222,008 105 
Previous week ...... 188,575 89 
War RRBs ce bk on 211,858 100 
Crop year 
production 
July i-Jan. 12, 1946............ 5,793,528 
July 1-Jan. 13, 1945...........+. 5,803,897 


*Nine companies estimated. 
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some of the orders were accepted un- 
der protest. Most plants are booked 
to their subsidy limits and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining wheat is a serious 
handicap. Export inquiry continues 
brisk and bookings to Central and 
South America are limited only by 
the quantity mills can offer. Some 
matters yet to be settled in connec- 
tion with the new Cuban subsidy are 
holding up sales to the island. 


N. Y. Demand Exceeds Offers 


Buffalo sales continue light by war 
standards, daily volume about cover- 
ing the current mill grind and trade 
being considered satisfactory but not 
spectacular. Strikes and threats of 
strikes are causing some buyers to 
hold back, whereas the normal trend 
would be to stock up after inroads 
on stocks during the holidays. New 
York demand continued to run ahead 
of the supply, deliveries being slow, 
bags and boxcars short, and flour al- 
lotted on the basis of actual needs. 
Trade in the Boston area continues 
light as the trade generally is cov- 
ered for the next 90 to 120 days, and 
little interest is shown in buying be- 
yond that period. 

The tone of the Philadelphia mar- 
ket remains firm, occasional replace- 
ments coming from a generally inac- 
tive local demand. Backlogs are re- 
ported heavy as a result of previous 
domestic: purchases, and export and 
government orders. Pittsburgh, too, 
centered its main flour trade on re- 
placement business, as bakers at- 
tempt to keep bookings 120 days 
ahead in the face of wheat scarcity 
and boxcar shortages. 


Chicago Trade Moderate 


Chicago flour business is in moder- 
ate amounts, sales being held down 
by most mills to buyers in need of 
flour. Considerable activity showed 
in family flour, with jobbers anxious 
to book good amounts of smaller size 
packages. Cleveland withdrawals are 
at a heavy rate, keeping jobbers ex- 
ceedingly busy and in arrears on de- 
liveries. While demand is strong 
mills appear disinterested in new 
business. St. Louis trade continues 
quiet, as it has since the first of the 
year. A truckers’ strike contributes 
much discomfort to the trade in gen- 
eral. New business is very light, 
outside of some sales to the govern- 
ment. Central states mills report de- 
mand heavy and bookings light, with 
emphasis on taking care of the regu- 
lar trade. 

In the Southeast flood threats 
arose at Nashville with waters ex- 
pected to reach a crest 10 feet above 
flood stage. This would seriously 
hamper deliveries, and some difficul- 
ties already have arisen in the low- 
lands. Flour business is reported 
good, with outbound shipments rang- 
ing fair to good thus far. 


Wheat Scarcity Binds 


Mills in the Pacific Northwest are 
booking only what they can handle 
in view of the difficulties in getting 
wheat to mills and shipping out flour. 
Export business continues light, but 
mills are sending representatives to 
the Orient with a view to expansion 
when possible. Philippine shipments 
are governed by available shipping 
space. China trade has not’ yet 
opened up, with the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion handling relief requirements. 


Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
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amounted to 3,821,919 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,217,074 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,420,321 sacks, 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,688,899 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 3,348,360. Production in 
the Northwest increased 173,000 
sacks over last week and 243,000 
sacks in the Southwest. Buffalo 
output increased 141,000 sacks, cen- 
tral and southeastern states increased 
89,000 and the north Pacific Coast 
was down 41,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FEED INGREDIENTS 
CONTINUE SCARCE 


—-S> 
Heavy Feeding Demand Keeps For- 
mula Makers on Active Search 
for Most By-Products 





The general feedstuffs ingredient 
situation remains very tight, with 
all offerings readily absorbed as they 
are made available. Demand for for- 
mula feeds of all kinds continues at 
a high pitch, which keeps manufac- 
turers on the search for almost every 
component, either 
on a cash basis 
or some kind of a 
barter deal. Pro- 
teins. remain ex- 
ceedingly scarce in 
regular channels, but there are un- 
derlying indications that many of 
the country elevators which have de- 
manded meal for seed have accumu- 
lated stocks of sufficient volume to 
start them on a search for buyers. 
Indications are that meat scraps may 
be somewhat freer, since this com- 
modity is showing up in the barter 
market more frequently. 

The boxcar situation is troublesome 
for formula feed makers. Some 
plants have had to place a part of 
their production in storage to await 
cars, while customers clamor for de- 
livery. Bags also are a problem, 
with some processors being forced 
to use burlaps and used cotton bags 
in lieu of dress print bags. The 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture index of feedstuffs prices re- 
mains unchanged at 166.1, as com- 
pared with 165.8 a year ago. 


Millfeed Offerings Light 


In spring wheat milling area, wheat 
feeds are usually available in truck 
and mixed car shipments but straight 
carlots are difficult to secure unless 
the buyer has some other scarce 
article to exchange. Soybean meal 
and linseed meal are worth three 
cars of wheat feeds for one of oil 
meal on the exchange counter, while 
meat scraps trading ratio is 4 to 1, 
according to some swappers. 

Mill door demand is unusually 
large at all important milling cen- 
ters. The delivery situation in the 
Chicago area is tight with lack of 
wheat curtailing the production at 
some mills. At Kansas City, feeds 
are in feverish demand, with offer- 
ings extremely small. Mills, how- 
ever, appear to be in an improved 
position on deliveries against out- 
standing contracts. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 64,607 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 52,798 tons in the 
week previous and 54,591 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,654,430 
tons as compared with 1,534,825 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Wheat Strong; Political 


News Confusing 


Conflicting Expressions on Inflation Controls Keep 
Dealers Guessing—Spot Wheat Situation Still Tight 


Millers and grain men are beset 
by many conflicting influences in try- 
ing to evaluate the wheat situation. 
The market is extremely sensitive to 
Washington developments and with 
the administration’s expressions on 
inflation blowing hot one day and 
cold the next, ob- 
servers have had 
little success in ar- 
riving at any con- 
crete conclusions 
on the long time 
There is no doubt about 





outlook. 
the spot wheat situation, however— 


it still is as tight as ever. Some in- 
dications are -seen of increased will- 
ingness of farmers to release wheat 
since the turn of the year, but as yet 
the slight gains in terminal market 
receipts are too fragmentary to indi- 
cate a trend. Market expansion in 
offerings of wheat “to arrive” re- 
cently is taken as a hopeful sign, 
but wheat thus contracted will not 
come to market for some time. 

The Office of Price Administration 
seems intent on holding the line on 
prices to avoid inflation, but other 
branches of the government appear 
to be throwing out hopes of increased 
prices as a means of meeting the la- 
bor unions’ demands for increased 
wages. Securities markets appar- 
ently have taken their cue from the 
latter and the resultant strong trend 
in stocks is reflected to some extent 
in the investment buying of wheat. 
The new crop production outlook 
shows improvement in areas where 
melting of recent snow provided bene- 
ficial topsoil moisture, but there still 
are wide areas where the moisture 
was inadequate. 


Heavy Disappearance Confirmed 


Huge disappearance of farm wheat 
was confirmed by the government re- 
port of holdings Jan. 1, issued on Jan. 
10, the reduction of over 159,000,000 
bus being the fourth largest of record 
for the October-December quarter. 
Even so, the remaining supplies of 
368,000,000 bus on farms at the start 
of this year were considerably above 
average. Figures on the export move- 
ment leave much doubt that the an- 
ticipated last half of 1945 goals were 
reached and the feeling continues 
that the 225,000,000-bu goal for the 
first half of 1946 may be missed by 
a wide margin. Stocks of wheat 
owned by the Community Credit 
Corp. on Nov. 30 amounted to 90,- 
000,000 bus, a decrease of 21,000,000 
during that month. 

Cash wheat and near-by futures 
prices remain firmly wedged at ceil- 
ing levels. May wheat at Chicago 
was $1.8014, Minneapolis $1.72% and 
Kansas City $1.705%. New crop fu- 
tures were slightly firmer than a 
week ago, the close Jan. 14 showing 
July wheat at Chicago at $1.78%, at 
Kansas City. at $1.68% and Minne- 
apolis $1.72%. Rye. futures were 
sharply higher for the week, Chicago 
May closing 12%c higher at $1.86% 
and Minneapolis May up 12c, at $1.77. 
New crop rye futures held unchanged 
at the full limits that will be per- 
mitted under the coming ceiling con- 
trols. 


1945 Exports Fall Short 


Exports of wheat and flour from 
the United States during November, 
1945, were reported at 29,935,000 
bus, bringing the July-November ex- 


ports to about 113,300,000 bus. Un- 
official figures, based on December 
clearances, gave December exports of 
wheat and flour at about 30,000,000 
bus, which would make total exports 
of about 143,000,000 bus for the pe- 
riod July-December, 1945. If these 
figures are confirmed, the export 
movement during that period, though 
large, fell considerably short of the 
goal of 175,000,000 bus expected to be 
exported during the first six months 
of the 1945-46 season. 

Disappearance of wheat on farms 
between July 1, 1945, and Jan. 1, 
1946, was the largest on record, re- 
flecting the heavy flour millings and 
feeding low grade grain in some 
areas. Disappearance totaled 843,- 
728,000 bus this season, compared 
with 784,929,000 bus during the cor- 
responding six months a year ago. 
Stocks of wheat on farms Jan. 1 
were estimated at 368,820,000 bus. 
These are the lowest Jan. 1 farm 
stocks since 1941. The 1935-44 aver- 
age is about 268,000,000 bus. Cur- 
rent farm holdings are 32.8% of the 
record 1945 production. A year earli- 
er, 36.5% of the preceding crop was 
still on farms compared with a rec- 
ord of 54.4% on farms Jan. 1, 1943. 


K. C. Receipts Larger 


Heavier receipts of wheat appeared 
on the Kansas City market during 
the past week, which the trade judged 
to be a reflection of a better boxcar 
situation, although reports were still 
heard of some lines on which eleva- 
tors are blocked. Arrivals applied 
almost entirely on contracts and few 
open market offerings were available. 
The scramble for wheat was not re- 
duced in intensity by the larger 
movement and mill buyers still com- 
plained of inability to buy enough 
for forward shipment, even with the 
customary guarantees of storage 
charges and ceiling prices at ship- 
ment time. The extremely heavy 
mill consumption of wheat continues 
without abatement and slowly re- 
duces mill wheat accumulations. 


Spring Movement Light 


Spring wheat receipts at Minne- 
apolis have picked up a little, but 
there still is no indication of a sub- 
stantially expanded country selling 
program. Arrivals totaled 770 cars 
the past week, and 446 cars were un- 
loaded at Duluth. Practically all of 
the arrivals again were applied on 
previously arranged “to arrive’ con- 
tracts, leaving little or none for the 
open market. As a result, all new 
transactions were on the basis of for- 
ward shipment, with such orders 
booked at full ceilings for any grade, 
quality or protein. Most of the “to 
arrive” contracts specify shipment 
prior to July 1, 1946, although some 
are on the basis of “as soon as cars 
are available.” Recent instructions 
of the ICC to divert 825 empty cars 
a day to two northwestern railroads 
are expected to improve the boxcar 
situation. 


Pacific Boxcars Inadequate 


The grain boxcar shortage is the 
worst in the history of the grain 
trade of the Pacific Northwest, even 
exceeding the dark days of 1916. It 
has completely stopped new sales out 
of this territory, although there are 
plenty of buyers. Shippers have the 
wheat bought, but cannot move it 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 




















Previous Jan. 13, Jan. 15, Jan. 16, 
Jan. 12, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
a RES eae ree "876,474 703,811 846,397 841,023 823,905 
foe ee ROE Ot eee Eee 1,458,527 1,215,320 1,226,453 1,399,556 1,250,903 
SN 63 VEN. 6 acs b Poe be Se 4043 04% 645,521 504,917 418,965 461,964 516,295 
Central and Southeast ........ *553,751 464,677 558,595 583,491 491,256 
North Pacific Coast ........... 287,646 328,349 369,821 402,865 266,001 
UE 6.6 i 4idiie 55-026 0202's dos 3,821,919 3,217,074 3,420,231 3,688,899 3,348,360 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. ’ 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity. r July 1 to————. 
Jan.12, Previous Jan. 13, Jan.15, Jan. 16, Jan. 12, Jan. 13, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 * 1945 
Northwest ....... 89 71 86 80 75 24,318,866 22,073,040 
Southwest ....... 107 89 88 101 90 36,349,410 32,888,160 
Bumale: 0 iicsese. 107 84 72 80 89 14,713,232 13,553,453 
Central and.s. E. 70 59 71 77 74 16,182,774 5,495,561 
No. Pacific Coast 80 91 90 98 81 9,568,575 10,022,985 
Tete wiscss 93 79 83 89 82 101,132,857 84,033,199 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills an interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Jan. 6-12 ...... 814,380 895,425 110 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 814,380 757,650 93 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ....... 814,380 770,638 95 i a OS | Rarer 667,800 535,800 80 
Two years ago... 814,380 842,469 103 Previous week .. 667,800 437,140 65 
Five-year average ........eeeeeeee 80 Year ago ....... 660,498 544,017 82 
Ten-year Average .....eeseesecveee 77 Two years ago.. 693,546 519,646 75 
Five-year average ..............6: 62 
Kansas City Ten-year average ..............00 54 
en eee 352,800 364,753 103 Pidhucts 
Previous week .. 352,800 297,831 84 eee ee CURE Whe paetlp 
Year ago ....... 352,800 272,584 of. Sea 
Two years ago.. 352,800 336,773 95 Mi li 
Five-year average ........eeeeeeens 69 on 
Ten-year AVeCrage .......ecceeeeeee 76 eee Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Wichita Fam. B18! oo 0s 321,360 340,674 106 
ae eee ee 111,132 125,844 113 Previous week .. 321,360 266,797 83 
Previous week .. 111,132 92,353 83 Year ago ....... 318,120 302,380 95 
BO BO occ cece 111,132 97,490 88 Two years ago.. 319,284 321,377 101 
Two years ago.. 111,132 116,964 105 Five-year average ..............0% 80 
Sali Ten-year average ............ee00. 73 
Jan. 6-12 ...... 80,556 72,505 90 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week .. 80,556 67,486 oe Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Year ago ....... 109,956 85,741 78 Kentucky, North Caroli T 
Two years ago... 109,956 103,350 94 acky, North Carolina, Tennesses, Vir- 


PACIFIO COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Jan. 6-123 ...... 225,720 136,653 61 
Previous week .. 225,720 185,276 82 
po eee 269,100 224,999 84 
Two years ago.. 269,100 255,942 95 
Five-year average ......-+eeseeees 70 
Ten-year AVECTABC .... eee ececceeee 66 

Portland District 

Jan. 6-12 ...... 134,200 150,993 105 
Previous week .. 134,200 143,073 107 
Year ago ....... 143,200 144,822 101 
Two years ago.. 143,200 146,923 103 
Five-year Average ......5seeeeeeee 86 
Ten-year AVeCTABE .....-- eee eeeees 81 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan, 6-12. ...... 794,106 553,751 70 

Previous week .. 794,106 464,677 59 

Year ago ....... 795,240 558,595 71 

Two years ago.. 760,932 583,491 75 

Five-year average .........seeeeee 66 

Ten-year average ...........20006. 66 
Current week preliminary. 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan, 6-12 ...... 600,600 645,521 107 

Previous week .. 600,600 504,917 84 

Year OBO ..ssees 577,416 418,965 72 

Two years ago.. 577,416 461,964 80 

Five-year average .........seeeeee 81 

Ten-year AVETABES ..... ese eeseeeee 79 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of. 
the flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-——Southwest—— -——Northwest——, -——Buffalo— 7-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production todate production to date production to date 

Jan. 6-12 ...... 34,869 871,588 17,388 488,934 12,350 291,908 64,607 1,652,430 
Previous week.. 29,093 14,045 9,660 52,798 
Two weeks ago 29,343 15,034 8,300 52,677 

} ee eens ree 29,538 814,824 17,037 452,078 8,016 267,925 54,591 1,534,825 

BOGE évbows ¥% Gob 33,543 876,836 16,637 406,874 8,839 261,769 69,019 1,545,479 

pS Rp Trey: 30,072 766,121 16,689 386,979 9,878 224,509 56,639 1,377,609 

1968 oe Seciesaiws 24,867. 702,907 12,584 358,452 7,903 214,361 45,354 1,275,720 

- Five-yr. average 30,578 806,455 16,067 418,663 9,377 252,094 56,042 1,477,212 





from the interior to terminals. One 
ship has waited two weeks for suffi- 
cient wheat to take out. This is a 
government ship, with the wheat for 
UNRRA. Private shippers are in the 
same fix. Therefore, the trade is 
unwilling to make any sales to move 
out by water or rail. Southeastern 
mills are begging for wheat in this 
section, but shippers cannot see their 
way clear to sell because they do not 
know when they can ship. Flour 
mills are nearly out of hard wheats, 
and can’t get supplies in from the 


country. Feed manufacturers are 
pressed in the same manner, although 
their requirements are not so large 
and local shippers are endeavoring 
to supply the needs of the feed trade 
as far as possible. 
——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills a’ 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Dec. Dec. Jan. Jan. 





22 29 5 12 
Five mills ... 43,381 36,323 24,750 *36,826 


*Four mills. 
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“BURLAP STOCKS INSUFFICIENT - 
JO MEET COTTON DEFICIENCY 


Government Does Not Have ae Unallotted Burlap in 
This Country; Bag Manufacturers Suggest Alterna- 
tives to Meet Critical Need for Packaging 


‘ Washington, D. C.—A study of the 

burlap supply situation in this coun- 
try has indicated that it will be 
impossible for the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration to match, yard 
for yard, the set-aside of cotton tex- 
tile: goods with burlap to meet the 
nation’s needs for textile bags. 

The government does not have in 
its possession in this country any 
of its unallotted burlap. All stocks 
are in Calcutta, India, and about 90 
days away from the average bag 
factory. 

Assuming the CPA would allot the 
burlap in Calcutta, all the amount 
now owned by them would only pro- 
duce 50% of the goods necessary to 
match, yard for yard, the amount 
of cotton goods taken away from 
the bag industry by the Jan. 3 reduc- 
tion in cotton goods set-aside. 

Representation was made here last 
Week that there were three possible 
means of correction: 

1. To reinstate or increase the 
bag set-aside of cotton goods per- 
mitted as going to bag manufactur- 
ers.in the fourth quarter (from 55 


to 6624% or more of the total quar- © 


terly production) medium and coarse 
sheetings and Osna. 

2. To channel for the next 90 
days grey goods production to bag 
manufacturers instead of to finish- 
ing plants, which will speed up de- 
livery of goods to bag manufacturers 
by three to four months. 


3. The export set-aside to foreign 
countries, for the first. quarter 
(which amounts. .to 26,000,000 yards 
of these goods) -should be reduced 
and the difference immediately add- 
ed to the Set-aside for bag manufac- 
turers. 

The above proposals should be pre- 
sented. by millers and feed manufac- 
turers to their congressmen or other 
Washington. representatives. 

Senator Thomas, chairman of the 
Senate agricultural committee, has 
already requested that supporting 
data be submitted to him by repre- 
sentatives of millers and feed manu- 
facturers. 

Therefore, it appears logical that 
any congressional action should be 
spearheaded through Senator 
Thomas. 

If millers find that if less bags than 
were received by them in the fourth 
quarter will mean a reduction in 
production or stoppage, then such in- 
formation should immediately be 
transmitted to Washington. 

Bag manufacturers report that 
CPA’s action in reducing the bag 
cloth set-aside was done without any 
prior notice to them or opportunity 
to present their views. This means 
the bag industry had no opportunity 
to advise millers of impending action. 

Recent appeals by the bag industry 
to CPA for a review of the situation 
and with the purpose of increasing 
the set-aside were not answered or 
even acknowledged. 





Stabilization Bead Heore Millers’ 
Plea for Subsidy Ending June 30 


Washington, D. C.—Holding that 
flour subsidy payments should end 
for all mills alike on the same day 
and that subsidized flour sales should 
continue to date of termination, sub- 
ject only to being ground out by 
termination date, a group of millers 
headed by E. W. Morrison, president 
of the Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas, presented a formal statement 
to this effect in a hearing before 
Judge J. C. Collet, director of eco- 
nomic stabilization, on Jan. 14. It 
was the committee’s conclusion that 
the flour subsidy- should terminate 
June 30, 1946, with the expiration 
of the present price control law. 





OKLAHOMA WHEAT NEEDS 
MORE MOISTURE 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — Recent 
rains over much of Oklahoma’s 
Wheaf growing cotinties were of great 
benefit to the current wheat crop, 
which is reported in good condition 
and showing green. However, the 
condition of wheat in the southwest- 
ern portion of the state is still 
critical for the rains have missed that 
area. Much of the wheat planted in 
dust in the fall is still not germinat- 
ed due to the excessive drouth. Crop 
jobservers say that it will take at 
+/least.an inch of rain to break the 
drouth in the western portion of the 
state. 


LGPL ELL LSE ILL SELES OO EAT AS ET ENTS 





The committee represented, it was 
said, the great majority in number 
of all mills now producing flour and 
receiving flour subsidy payments. 
Polls taken among millers in various 
sections of the country were reported 
as showing a decided preference for 
ending all subsidy payments for all 
mills on the same. day and in the 
same manner. Millers from several 
of these sections were represented in 
the hearing. Named as members of 
the committee headed by Mr. Mor- 
rison were David S. Jackman, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; Fred W. 
Lake, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, Colo; R. S. Dickinson, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, Neb; Robert H. Hommel, 
Jr., Schultz, Baujan & Co., Inc., 
Beardstown, Ill; Finis E. Cowan, 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, 
Geneva, N. Y. 

“We are advised,” stated the com- 
mittee, “that approximately 1,100 
mills are registered for subsidy pay- 
ments with DSC, that 256 firms draw 
subsidy on a forward sales basis, 
which indicates that approximately 
844 flour mills draw subsidy on a 
grind basis and reported no unfilled 
order balances Nov. 30, 1943. A 
large portion of. the mills operating 
on a forward sales basis are opposed 
to the ending of subsidy under DSC 
Order No. 4, and favor an even end- 
ing of subsidy payments for all mills 
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» aliké with subsidized sales. continu- * 


ing to the date of termination, irre- - 


spective of order balances at the be- 
ginning or ending of subsidy period. 


Obviously the mills operating on a 


basis, numbering approximate- 
ly 844, also. favor such even ending 
of subsidy payments.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF. LIFE: 


SUPPLY OF COTTON GOODS 
CONTINUES UNSATISFACTORY 


New York, N. Y.—Although cotton 
goods supplies for the bag industry 
have started to move out for delivery 
in this quarter, the situation remains 
far from satisfactory. With only 
rare exceptions, the nature of selling 
made it clear that the set-aside re- 
quirements of M-317A will be re- 
garded as a maximum and that a 
good part of cloths offered will be 
finished. There are occasional mills 
that have traditionally sold gray 
goods to the bag trade and are con- 
tinuing to allot the greater part of 
their production to their regular cus- 
tomers. These producers, however, 
are clearly in the minority. 








Adding to the discouragement of 


bag manufacturers was the fact that 
business secured over the past week 
was chiefly for early in this quarter. 
Some deliveries were coming through 
on orders placed in December, and 
mills used this as a reason for de- 
ferring new selling for the time being. 





January 15, 1946 


Market-wise,. sales were chiefly for . 


this month and next, and less for 
March. 

Business has been almost exclusive. 
‘ly in Class A and B sheetings. There 
remains, however, considerably more 
yardage to be obtained before the 
‘55% levels of the set-asides are met. 

Osnaburgs were more quiet, most 
producers having booked the early 
part of this quarter late last year. 
There has been, therefore, only a neg- 
ligible continuation business for this 
quarter, chiefly in the 2.11- and 
2.95-yard weights. 

Print cloths have been unobtain- 
able by bag manufacturers, despite 
anxious inquiries for them in the 
market here. So far there has been 
no evidence of any producer plan- 
ning to release these for bag uses in 
the near future. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS J. LYNCH GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dr. V. L. Alford 
has joined the.J. Lynch Grain Co, 
Salina, Kansas, in charge of feed op- 
erations of that company and its 
affiliates. 'The firm operates a num- 
ber of feed manufacturing plants in 
its elevators throughout the state. 
Dr. Alford, who will assume his new 
duties Jan. .16, was formerly in 
charge of the feed division of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co, 
Salina. ~L. W. Younkin will succeed 
him. 








<> 


Midwest Feed Group Hits 


Bartering; Asks Protein Law 


Kansas City, Mo.—Resentful of the 
market chaos being created by bar- 
tering and tie-in sales, members of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation at its annual meeting in 
Kansas City, Jan. 10-11, officially 
condemned these practices and re- 
solved to seek legislative or admin- 
istrative action to halt them. In 
addition to forwarding this plea to 
Washington officials, the association 
will ask members to pledge them- 
selves not to engage in such deals 
or trade with those who do. The 
program includes a public honor roll 
of pledged names. 

At the same time the association 
members voted to ask the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to impose the 
much-discussed order limiting the use 
of protein by feed manufacturers and 
restricting poultry feed output. 

The details of this proposed order, 
which has not yet been signed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, 
were outlined to the meeting by 
Walter Berger, head of the USDA 
feed management branch. Mr. Ber- 
ger implied that Mr. Anderson might 
sign the order after his return from 
his present midwestern tour if the 
observations made on his trip con- 
vinced him of the desirability of it. 

Because protein feed use in the 
past four months has been in excess 
of a year earlier, the order would 
gradually reduce the protein percent- 
age allowed any feed manufacturer 
based on last year’s crop use. 

The quota figure for protein use 
in January and February would be 
100% of a year ago, Mr. Berger 
said, but it would drop to 95% in 
March, 90% in April and 85% there- 
after. The specific limitation on 
poultry feed, as well as total pro- 
tein use, would be made to prevent 
the diversion of protein to the more 








profitable poultry feeds. In addition 
to re-establishing this order, WFO 
No. 9, Mr. Berger said that WFO- 
110 also would be reinvoked. This 
would. limit the ownership of soy- 
beans to producers, processors, seeds- 
men and the Commodity Credit Corp. 
or their agents. It would also pro- 
vide for a 5% set-aside of protein 
meal production for government dis- 
tribution in areas of greatest scarcity. 





———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFER NEW SCALE 

The OK Scale Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
is now offering to the milling industry 
a new scale that “weighs as it fills.” 
The scale is semi-automatically op- 
erated, and a number of mills have 
been using it for the past 12 years. 
Tt ‘fie ade sethirately weighs up to 
six 100-lb‘ bags per minute, and it 
also handles burlap, cloth and paper 
bags up to 200-lb capacity without 
the need of skilled help. The con- 
trolled weight indicator speeds up 
weighing, and the scale can be used 
on several hoppers. It is said to be 
a fast and easily operated scale, as 
well as being particularly reasonably 
priced. 
AEB LOLITA COI ED ATIC READER BDA 


EASTERN KANSAS GETS 
HEAVY RAINS 

Wichita, Kansas. —. Since Jan. 1, 
wheat fields in most of eastern Kan- 
sas have received generous rains and 
heavy rain has fallen all over south 
central Kansas. Wichita and vicinity 
have had more rain in that period 
than has ever fallen in any other en- 
tire January, with only two excep- 
tions. Over two inches have fallen 
and there has been enough rain to 
carry wheat several weeks with 10 
more moisture. 
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It is truly your guarantee of flours that will meet your baking needs, 
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Commander-Larabee flour is a “bakers” flour milled to the same high standard 
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Call in your Commander or Larabee representative. 





for details about these dependable flours. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


- ‘ GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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NEW SPOKANE MiILL.. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York OCrTy 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
_ Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














Millers of High 
WESTERN MILLING Co. ak ek 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT ‘ 
BLUESTEM—PATENT Family and Ex: 

FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT port Flours. 





General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon “THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

















SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


Family - Commercial - Export ERAN . oe: 
J. M. ceLton, ‘Mee Grain Dept. 
Long Distance Telephone 32 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Cable address—“Smithstalk” GRAIN MERCHANTS BUFFALO.N.Y. 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains  °AN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 




















Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° oak icaitae CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


——— 
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Wheat Farming 


A Lock Ahead 


By Franklin L. Parsons 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Parsons is ag- 
ricultural economist for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Under the above heading, he traces 
the progress of wheat farming 
through the war years and makes 
some interesting observations on 
where wheat farming is heading in 
the postwar years. Since four mill- 
ing and allied industries are basical- 
ly interested in wheat, The North- 
western Miller is pleased to reprint 
Mr. Parsons’ treatise. 

v ¥ 


ARGE wheat crops in recent 
years, coupled with an almost 
insatiable demand for food and feed 
with consequent favorable prices, 
have resulted in the most profitable 
period in history for the western 
plains wheat farmer. 

Most wheat farmers have substan- 
tially reduced or paid off complete- 
ly their real estate mortgage and 
short-term indebtedness. In addition, 
most farmers have purchased bonds 
and built up favorable bank bal- 
ances. 

After World War I, during the 
Twenties and early Thirties, the de- 
pression was particularly severe in 
the Ninth District area compared 
with most other sections of the coun- 
try. This may have been due in 
part, at least, to the relative im- 


Enrich 
Fiour 
Safely 


with 


Standardized 
free-flowing 
“Vextram’’ 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


. 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


portance of agriculture in the dis- 
trict, as the depression in the Twen- 
ties was largely agricultural, and to 
expansion in wheat production dur- 
ing the last war, particularly in hard 
winter wheat areas. 

Wheat is the most important sin- 
gle farm product produced in the 
Ninth District, normally providing 
from 20 to 25% of its total cash 
farm income. In Montana and North 
Dakota from a third to one half of 
cash farm income is from wheat. 

The farmers in the district raise 
approximately 85% of the spring 
wheat produced in the United States, 
nearly all the durum wheat, and 
slightly over a fourth of all wheat 
(winter and spring). 


Production Expanded During War 


This will be the fifth straight year 
that a bumper wheat crop has been 
produced in the Northwest. Before 
this only rarely has a bumper wheat 
crop been produced more than two 
years in succession in the Dakotas 
and Montana. 

Total wheat production in Ninth 
District states has been at or near 
record high levels during the war 
years. Sept. 1, 1945, estimates indi- 
cate a new record high of nearly 
303,000,000 bus in 1945. This com- 
pares with 141,000,000 bus for the 
1935-39 average. 

Total wheat production in the 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 











Cc ! 
FLOURS “qrpicts 


Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Ill. 








“Golden Loaf” t's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 




















CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Country -Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 





908 Nateille Tse Bid, DAKLLABARGER MILL 


SALINA, KANSAS 


peacetime normalcy. 


For a Bigger and Better 1946 


... SILVER MIST 


The swing back to family flour use is get- 
ting under way as the country returns to 
With SILVER MIST 
as your flour department leader, you’ll have 
a head start to bigger sales. 











Central States Sales Office 
900 Beggs Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











IF BUYING 
MILO *« KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 





N REALLY, 


made in all sizes and papers. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


19th & Campbell Sts. 


‘Ss A window 
ttt 


Save time—prevent mistakes with Tension 
“ADDRESS SAVER” Envelopes. One 
addressing serves for both envelope and 
enclosure, “ADDRESS SAVER” is Tension’s 


registered name for window envelopes— 


Harrison 0092 


NSION KNOWS HOW 





6 Bai (O)\ me NAVA RO) 2) ok Ove) - 323 


Originally BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE CoO. 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mitte Co., Inman, Kan. 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 





Western King F lour__ 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

















Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Operating 40 Country Elevators 



























United States during 1945 is estimat- 
ed at 1,152,000,000 bus, also the high- 
est on record. 

The expansion in wheat production 
is the result of several factors. First, 
acreage has gradually increased dur- 
ing the past several years due to the 
stimulation of higher wheat prices 
and removal of acreage controls. The 
1945 estimated acreage of all wheat 
in the United States is 65,000,000, 
which is 9.5% above that of 1944 
and the largest since 1938. 

Second, wheat yields have been 
very high since 1940, reflecting fa- 
vorable growing conditions. Rain- 
fall has been above average and gen- 
erally well distributed. National 
wheat yields were 16.4 bus per acre 
for the 1941-44 average compared 
with 10.4 bus for the prewar 1935- 
39 average. 

Third, improvement in wheat va- 
rieties and better farming methods 
is estimated by Department of Agri- 
culture authorities to have increased 
the yield about 4 bus per acre from 
the 1919-23 period. Soil manage. 
ment practices such as summer fal- 
lowing and strip and contour farm- 
ing have also done much to increase 
yields per acre. 

Mida and Newthatch are two new 
hard spring wheat varieties that 
promise higher and more consistent 
yields because of their resistance to 
rust diseases. Comanche and Paw- 
nee are two new improved hard win- 
ter wheat varieties that have given 
excellent yields in some sections of 
the ‘winter wheat belt. 

Wheat yields have also been in- 
creased by mechanization in wheat 
farming since plowing and seeding 
can now be accomplished quickly. 
Time of plowing, seeding and har- 
vesting are especially important in 
wheat production. The weather was 
such during the spring of 1945 that 
it is doubtful if a record wheat crop 
could have been produced in the 
Ninth District had it not been for a 
high degree of farm mechanization. 


Postwar Wheat Requirements 


The domestic consumption of wheat 
is relatively stable and in years oth- 
er than war periods varies only 
slightly from average. Total con- 
sumption of wheat has increased over 
a long period of years, but it has not 
kept pace with population growth. 
Per capita consumption of wheat 
has declined considerably as people’s 
eating habits have changed. In re- 
cent years it averages about 3.7 bus 
annually. 

In the 10-year prewar period, 1932- 
41, the annual production of all wheat 
averaged 738,000,000 bus, of which 
479,000,000 bus were used as food, 
117,000,000 bus were fed to livestock, 
and 81,000,000 bus were used as seed. 
The difference between domestic uses 


. and total production was exported 


or carried over as surpluses. 
Wheat exports were so low dur- 
ing the Thirties that carryover of old 
wheat piled up tremendous surpluses. 
On July 1, 1942, the wheat carry- 
over was over 600,000,000 bus—over 
three times the 1935-39 average. Had 
it not been for the unprecedented 
demand during the war for exports, 
and wheat for feed and for indus- 
trial uses, wheat prices in recent 
years would have declined sharply un- 
less drastic measures had been tak- 
en to curtail production or eliminate 
surpluses in some way or other. 
During the war, tremendous 
amounts of wheat, much of it on 4 
subsidized basis, were used for feed 
—over 500,000,000 bus during the 
1943-44 feeding year compared with 
only around 115,000,000 bus norma!- 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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U. S. Wheat and Flour Exports Show 


Considerable Variation from Prewar 


Washington, D. C.—United States 
wheat and flour exports, exclusive 
of military shipments, have been 
characterized by a reduced volume, 
a shift in the country of destination, 
and an increased demand in several 
countries of the western hemisphere, 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture reports. During the three 
prewar (1937-38 to 1939-40) years, 
total shipments averaged about 90,- 
000,000 bus. In contrast, during the 
war (1940-41 to 1944-45) period 
wheat and flour exports from the 
United States ranged from 33,000,000 
to 58,000,000 bus owing largely to the 
cutting off of European and far east- 
ern markets. A substantial part of 
the war movement was flour. 

The blockade of the continent of 
Europe coupled with the lack of ship- 
ping available for wheat and flour 
were factors affecting the volume and 
destination. Shipping was a serious 
problem in the Caribbean area and 
in Central and South America dur- 
ing part of the war period. 

The principal market for United 
States wheat prior to the war was 
the United Kingdom, which took 
around 30% of the total, followed by 
Belgium and the Netherlands each 
taking about 15%, and Eire 10%. 


Other significant importers were 
Italy, Greece, Mexico, Germany, 
France, Norway and Switzerland. 


Prewar flour exports went principally 
to the Philippine Islands, China, 
Hong Kong, Cuba, the Netherlands, 
Central America, and the United 
Kingdom. Other important markets 
for United States flour were Vene- 
zuela, the Caribbean Islands, Nor- 
way and Brazil, the department says. 

During the war Mexico became by 
far the largest importer of United 
States wheat as grain. Other rank- 
ing importers were the Soviet Union, 
the Middle East, Colombia and Cen- 
tral America. During this period 
flour shipments went largely to Cuba 
and other Caribbean Islands, Central 
America, Ecuador, Venezuela and 
Brazil. Other importers of United 
States flour included the Soviet 


Union, China, and more recently, the 
United Kingdom. 

An interesting trade feature of the 
war years was the high percentage 
of flour exports out of the total 
movement of wheat and flour. On 
an average about 75% of the ship- 
ments were in the form of flour. By 
contrast, during the prewar (1937-38 
to 1939-40) years only about 30% of 
the total exports were flour. 

Subsidy considerations, as well as 
difficulties in moving wheat to nor- 
mal markets, were important factors 
affecting these shifts in the type of 
trade. The increased purchasing 
power available for imported wheat 
and flour, especially in Latin Amer- 
ica, resulted in a greater demand for 
wheat foodstuffs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


What’s Happened 
to SugarP 


@ Told by OPA Documentary 
Film Outlining Effect of War 
on World Supply and Demand. 








“What’s Happened to Sugar?” an 
11-minute documentary film produced 
for the Office of Price Administration 
by Robert Flaherty, tells the story 
of shortages during the war, and why 
shortages will continue for many 
months after the war. 

The film covers growing of cane 
and beet sugar, harvesting of crops, 
refining and distribution, unsuspected 
uses of sugar in many manufactur- 
ing processes. It also explains how 
the war drastically cut the world sup- 
ply, why sugar was the first food 
product to be rationed, and why it 
is the last to remain on the ration 
list. 

All OPA regional and district of- 
fices and 316 distributors formerly 
used by the Office of War Informa- 
tion have 16 mm prints of “What’s 
Happened to Sugar?” OPA regional 
offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, Denver, New York and San 
Francisco have 35 mm prints. 





WHEAT, INCLUDING FLOUR—EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES BY COUNTRY 
OF DESTINATION, YEARS BEGINNING JULY 1, AVERAGE 1937-1939, 
ANNUAL 1940-1944* (in 1,000 bushels) 





Year beginning July 1 














poe 
Average 

Country of destination 1937-1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Nath eri@aiGe 60.5 ics cc oa sca wees 13,032 és Wie aa a = 
FI CO 5.n 6 408 beth cine FELD eee 2,012 1,830 6,294 5,040 10,418 10,698 
RPS ST teed eee ae 4,964 4,772 6,386 7,247 7,492 8,609 
Re ee ene kee 6,148 1 1 t 1,141 oe 
French West Indies ......... 512 784 936 235 1,070 881 
Be a Ss ie nd ce eens baeess 350 547 549 188 865 2,217 
GG ME es Gad vevtauvecoeas 513 538 755 480 840 597 
Beet! inside 0506 eeu ie ae ey 6 eee 406 330 405 370 698 1,127 
Panama Republic ..........-- 517 526 590 703 673 540 
net. Ren Siva ogsno 0's us5ue 2,129 846 3,022 8,632 16,032 4,812 
United Kingdom ............ 19,000 3,531 §25 1,648 23133 5,243 
GERD Mines a basel edvbapenen ets 5,060 10,711 1,901 ae ws es 
oe hehe Hoe CX ECR ETT OL ECKL 1,616 e 1 3 a 4 
FROWN sii eesie over cbee Gt a8 1,672 1,880 1,762 1,196 2,510 3,161 
GO CO ara oar as 98 oe hoe ek 1,034 946 1 ue oi 334 
MEER REET ET TEPER ET 313 100 81 157 169 43 
Mt SARVR oo veces echesedes 335 201 237 256 349 387 
Honduras 231 162 112 106 120 173 
New Zealand 1 Tt 416 ws + om 
.. RS ee are 389 790 324 1,044 Be 
CMPAN Sed sis acids. 316 1,076 24 a si 
og ee a mn 675 ‘4 Ss os 3 1,103 
Glatemala 494 430 447 548 487 547 
Nicaragua 216 279 291 284 338 367 
Dominican Republic ......... 255 254 256 219 577 665 
TST RET ee nee 657 440 1,014 490 1,230 1,040 
Gere eee as clubiiace cbwae's 29,570 9,583 9,503 4,555 4,004 14,449 

Total 92,417 40,557 35,833 33,401 51,149 57,693 


From official records. 


“Excludes military shipments. 


tLess than 500 bus. 


WHEAT, INCLUDING FLOUR—EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, YEAR 
BEGINNING JULY 1, 1944, WITH COMPARISONS* (in 1,000 bushels) 





Year beginning July 1 











o— 
Average 

Commodity 1937-1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

WCa ble a, oak vibe Suiviees 80's 63,988 10,810 12,632 6,555 11,942 19,010 
Flour in terms of wheat— 

Wholly of U. S. wheat.... 19,869 22,812 14,071 19,946 28,322 29,014 

Including other wheat ... 8,560 6,935 9,130 6,900 10,885 9,669 

Total wheat and flour 92,417 40,557 35,833 33,401 51,149 57,693 


From official records. 


*Excludes military shipments. 
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AUSTRALIAN FLOUR—Australian bred Clydesdale teams draw large 
loads of Australian flour into one of seven-acre sized United States ware- 
houses at Footscray near Melbourne. The American army has large food 
warehouses in each of Australia’s principal cities. 





Development of Hudson’s Bay Route 
to Export Markets Under Discussion 


Toronto, Ont.— Development and 
future use of Hudson’s Bay as a 
short and economical route for trans- 
port of grain and grain products from 
the prairie regions of the west to 
overseas markets is one of the sub- 
jects now under active discussion in 
Canada. This project has been un- 
der discussion more or less constantly 
ever since western Canada was set- 
tled with farmers. Port Churchill 
was chosen as its water terminus 
when the bay was first connected 
by rail with the settled parts of that 
region. It is approximately 1,000 
miles closer to Europe than any At- 
lantic port and has in addition a com- 
paratively short haul by rail from 
the great grain collecting centers of 
the west. 

When the second transcontinental 
Canadian railway, now known as the 
Canadian National, was built, before 
World War I, it opened up great 
areas of farming country which were 
considerably closer to Hudson’s Bay 
than the more southerly territories 
of the Canadian Pacific. This in- 
creased public interest in a new 
water route to Europe. As a result 
the Canadian government made ex- 
tensive surveys, including scientific 
studies of the water haul. In a gen- 
eral way the resulting reports were 
discouraging. The season for water 
traffic was obviously too short. Those 
who took part in such surveys ad- 
vised that not more than three 
months would be available for ship- 
ping through the bay and straits con- 
necting with open Atlantic waters. 
Ice and fog were the major difficul- 
ties. These made navigation unsafe 
from November to July. Modern 
navigational devices might prolong 
the season but the risks would be 
great and insurance rates high. From 
the beginning of these discussions 
marine insurance companies were 
unwilling to commit themselves to 
anything but tentative hazards. One 
or two unfortunate losses proved dis- 
couraging. Time may bring improve- 
ments in this respect, since science 
has proven so often in the past its 
ability. to overcome physical handi- 
caps. 

Meanwhile, the real problem of the 
Hudson’s Bay water route to Europe 
is one of cargo. Outbound loads 


could be found but inbound freight is 
another matter. A revolution in the 
present Canadian set-up on imports 
would have to be brought about. If 
enough goods to give these vessels 
return cargoes could be found this 
would upset existing trade conditions 
on the Atlantic Coast. Nevertheless, 
if two-way traffic to make the proj- 
ect economically profitable becomes 
available the physical difficulties will 
be overcome and the route put into 
active service. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA MOVES TO INCREASE 
PEANUT BUTTER OUTPUT 


Washington, D. C.—Peanut proc- 
essors whose maximum prices are 
at levels below production costs may 
apply for price adjustments in cer- 
tain cases, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration announced recently in di- 
rective intended to increase the pro- 
duction of peanut butter, effective 
Jan. 14, 

Under Amendment No. 9 to Re- 
vised Price Regulation No. 335, no 
processor’s ceilings will be increased 
above the median price at which 
peanut butter sales are made by 
other firms and processors in the gen- 
eral processing area. 

Because some processors’ ceilings 
do not return production costs, loss - 
of their output would make it neces- 
sary for consumers to buy similar 
products remaining on the market 








at prices considerably higher than 


the in¢reased prices, permitting “low 
end” processors to remain in busi- 
ness, the OPA said. 
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VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE 
TO CONSIDER ENRICHMENT 


Richmond, Va.—The 1946 Virginia 
general assembly, which convened in 
biennial 60-day session here recently, 
will consider a bill sponsored by the 
Virginia state nutrition committee, 
requiring the enrichment of all-white 
bread and flour merchandised in the 
state. The present nation-wide War 








Food Administration order compel- 
ling manufacturers to enrich white 
bread and rolls expires six months 
after the war emergency. 
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Flour Association Activities 


With the steadily increasing sales 
activities that are coming from all 
other types of foods, there is definite 
need for more intensive salesman- 
ship on the part of all flour distrib- 
utors and their salesmen. Not only 
is this necessary from the stand- 
point of wholesale distributors them- 
selves, but, of even greater impor- 
tance, for their retail customers. 

We have heard of many trade as- 
sociations .which have conducted 
sales training courses for their mem- 
bers, but never of any flour organ- 
ization doing anything of this kind. 


Perhaps the thought is impractical, 
but we wonder why some flour trade 
association, particularly those located 
in the larger centers, would not find 
it profitable to engage the services 
of an outstanding sales authority for 
a series of lectures to which the 
salesmen of all members would be 
invited. 

This would not be a competitive 
venture within the industry, but 
rather a means. of meeting outside 
competition more effectively. Even 
if flour should not be mentioned, a 
good course in the general principles 
of salesmanship would undoubtedly 
be helpful to many salesmen repre- 


Wayne G. 





Martin, Jr. 





senting flour jobbers and wholesale 
grocers. Certainly the cost would 
not be high, when divided among 
the members participating, and the 
results might be surprisingly bene- 
ficial. We would like to see some 
local flour association take the lead- 
ership in such an undertaking. 


Possible Legislation 


For the past several years, both 
federal and state legislation has been 
largely directed to matters concerned 
with winning the war. Domestic and 
local problems have been pushed in 
the background, except where they 








JED CHECKUM, the quality policeman who guards 
the high standards of Dobry flours, says it looks like 
rough weather ahead in the wheat market for the 
rest of the crop year. With the government export- 
ing so much wheat for foreign relief, millers will 
have to scratch pretty hard to get what they need. 
“But I'll be on the job every day as usual,” Jed says, 
“keeping a sharp eye on things to make certain that 
Dobry’s Best and Best of the West keep the same 
top notch quaJity that has made them favorites in 
so many kitchens.” 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 
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were related to the war effort. That 
situation, of course, is over, and it is 
reasonable to assume that from now 
on all 
closely domestic problems. 

The manufacture and distribution 
of food is a natural objective for 
legislative attention. It is always in 
the public eye, and provides a natural 
outlet for political activity. As all 
flour distributors and others engaged 
in the food industry know, before the 
war there was in almost every state 
a group of legislators constantly in- 
troducing bills which would affect 
the food trades, and for the most 
part adversely. ; 

A close watch should be kept in 
the future by flour distributors for 
the introduction of any unreasonable 
legislation in both federal and state 
legislatures. Nationally, the industry 
is well represented by the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
and there are a number of local as- 
sociations scattered throughout the 
country which should be in a posi- 
tion to watch state activities. Else- 
where members of the industry will 
simply have to be on guard in their 
own behalf. 


Flour Sales Contract 


Recently we have seen considerable 
publicity about the flour sales con- 
tract that has been promulgated by 
the American Bakers’ Association. 

The comment has been favorable, 
and evidently it is a good contract. 
There is, of course, a need for con- 
tracts of this kind to avoid useless 
misunderstandings and to keep busi- 
ness on a Clear basis. 

The point in mentioning it in this 
column, however, is to remind flour 
distributors once more that they have 
at their disposal an excellent con- 
tract, prepared with their needs in 
mind. It is the one issued several 
years ago by the National Associa- 
tional of Flour Distributors. It dif- 
fers in some respects from the con- 
tracts of either the American Bak- 
ers’ Association or the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, as it was designed 
for small-lot sales. 

A Single Sales Item 


We do not know why flour seems 
to be a single sales item so far as 
the bakery trade is concerned, but 
the fact remains that it is. There 
are, of course, some bakery supply 
houses throughout the country which 
handle flour successfully, but for the 
most part it is distributed to the 
baking industry by distributors who 
handle it exclusively. 

One reason may be, of course, 
that market conditions affecting flour 
change more rapidly than they do for 
most other products sold to the bak- 
ing trade, and consequently require 
closer attention. Then again flour 
represents a much larger percentage 
of the baking industry’s total pur- 
chases than do other articles, and 
for that reason justifies close atten- 
tion to its merchandising. 
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Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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A MERCHANDISING PLAN 


THAT SEC LS / 


With this combination you’re well equipped to 
go after the family flour market that is re- 
its wartime depression. 
SUPER-WHITE extra quality is the firm 
foundation on which we have built a merchan- 
dising plan that will revitalize your flour 


bounding from 


department. 


—~THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS co.. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN WAY—Jose Molinelli, from Puerto Rico, 
shows his fellow Latin-American students at the baking school conduct- 
ed by the William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn., just how a wedding cake is decorated the North American way. 
The other students in the picture are, from left to right, Jaime Benedite, 
Cartazena, Colombia, S. A; Filipe Fernandez, Mexico City, D. F., and 


Mrs. Lucille Malcolm, Panama City, C. Z. 


A fourth Latin American 


student, Adolf Fernandez, is not shown. The students completed the 
baking course shortly before the holidays. 





High Production Vital to Economic 
Progress in 1946, Harry Bullis Says 


“In the few months of reconver- 
sion that have elapsed since V-E Day 
and V-J Day, it has become clear 
that the keynote of our economy 
must still be expansion and high pro- 
duction,” declares Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc., in 
his annual January article written 
for Commercial West, Minneapolis 
financial weekly. 

“High productivity can only be 
achieved by co-operation and a recog- 
nition by all of the unity of interests 
and aims,” Mr. Bullis states. “Labor, 
management, farmers, consumers, the 
public in general will all gain by the 
maintenance of a highly productive 
industry.” 

Mr. Bullis points out that high pro- 
duction is a necessity because of the 
tremendous shortages in all kinds of 
civilian goods. Furthermore, he feels 
that the present high purchasing 
power of the American people, if 
combined with the factor of insuffi- 
cient goods, will increase the threat 
of inflation. ‘The only way to pre- 
vent inflation,” he asserts, “is to pro- 
duce the goods needed, and in so 
doing, labor will gain not only more 
jobs but more goods for its wage 
dollars.” 

The farmer, too, is interested in 
high production not only on the farm, 
but also in the factory, and in the 
products of industry which he needs. 
Mr. Bullis calls attention to the fact 
that the 30,000,000 people living on 
farms in the United States must pro- 
duce enough to feed not only them- 
selves, but also over 100,000,000 non- 
farm people. 

“Industry intends to provide high 
levels of peacetime employment and 
it will need all of its accumulation 
of wartime profits and more to ac- 
complish this purpose,” Mr. Bullis 
declares. ‘Industry will need to at- 
tract investment capital to help out, 
and investment capital will be avail- 
able if it can be assured a reasonable 
return out of industrial profits.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bullis says: “It 
is essential that fair rules of the game 


be established—fair to labor, to man- 
agement and to the public. It is 
essential that each group reconcile 
its interests into the common nation- 
al interest, promoting the general 
welfare.” | 
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ADDITIONAL BUILDINGS 


Dayton, Ohio.—Two constructions 
estimated at more than $2,000,000, 
planned by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. will increase the firm’s Dayton 
installations here to a total of six 
buildings, it was announced recently 
by Hanford Main, president. The 
new fireproof, reinforced concrete 
buildings will provide eight additional 
acres of floor space. 
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SUGAR RATIONING SHIFTS 
TO OPA PRICE SECTION 


Washington, D. C.—Sugar ration- 
ing has been transferred to the price 
department of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, effective Jan. 5. A new 
sugar rationing office in that depart- 
ment will be headed by George A. 
Dice, acting head of the food ration- 
ing division. Edward G. Pickett, 
chief of the sugar rationing branch, 
will become assistant director. 

In addition to taking over the pres- 
ent sugar rationing branch, the new 
office will be responsible for ration 
currency control, and the institution- 
al users’ (restaurants, hotels, etc.) 
and industrial users’ programs. These 
operations have been managed by 
separate branches within the ration- 
ing department. 

With the end of the rationing de- 
partment as a separate organization 
unit, Leon A. Bosch, deputy admin- 
istrator for rationing, will become a 
special assistant to Chester A. 
Bowles, OPA administrator, working 
particularly on co-ordination of field 
and national office activity. 

As a part of the shift in organiza- 
tion, local war price and rationing 
boards have ceased all rationing func- 














tions, except to distribute three ra- 
tioning forms needed by applicants 
for furlough rations, and for original 
or replacement sugar ration books. 
Hereafter these boards, reduced -in 
number to about 1,900 from the war- 
time peak total of 5,500, will be 
known as Price Control Boards, with 
an expanded activity in getting com- 
pliance with price ceilings. The Price 
Control Boards will be the principal 
instruments through which OPA ex- 
pects to maintain effective retail 
price control. 

All issuances connected with sugar 
rationing are now being handled by 
OPA district offices. Under a consol- 
idation program now virtually com- 
pleted, the number of district offices 
will be reduced to 66 by Jan. 15. A 
year ago there were 93 district of- 
fices in operation. 

As a result of these and other 
changes, Mr. Bowles said the num- 
ber of paid OPA employees through- 
out the country has been reduced to 
37,729. This compares with a total 
of 59,737 paid employees a year ago, 
and with a peak employment, on 
July 31, 1945, of 63,428. 
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FORT WAYNE, IND., BAKERY» 
PLANS $425,000 PROGRAM 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—A $425,000 ex- 
pansion program will get under way 
for the Bon Ton Bakery here as soon 
as materials and conditions permit. 
John W. Haley and Talbott Denny, 
co-owners, expect to begin expanding 
the plant this spring. 

A new $145,000 bakery. and office 
building, 150x140 feet, will head the 
expansion, calling for new machin- 
ery and equipment costing around 
$110,000. . Sixty. new delivery trucks 
using fluorescent lighting will be 
bought as soon as manufacturers can 
make deliveries, at an estimated cost 
of $120,000. 

On a lot being bought near the 
new bakery site, a modern garage 
will be constructed to house and 
service the firm’s fleet of trucks. The 
cost of the garage is estimated at 
$45,000. : 

Daily home delivery service will 
be resumed in Fort Wayne as soon 
as the sugar situation and other 
conditions permit. This service will 
then be extended to rural areas and 
to towns within a radius of 25 miles 
of Fort Wayne. Several new retail 
stores will be opened in downtown 
Fort Wayne. The present 68 em- 
ployees will be increased to around 
100, including 50 salesmen. 
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FARMERS TO ATTEMPT 
HEAVY 1946 OUTTURNS 


Labor, Machinery and Seed Supplies 
More Favorable—Weather Is 
the Unknown Factor 


Washington, D. C.—Farmers un- 
doubtedly will try in 1946 to main- 
tain the relatively high level of crop 
production of the past four seasons, 
although some shifts between crops 
are indicated, the United States Crop 
Reporting Board says in its January 
report. In this endeavor they will 
be spurred on by the world demand 
for food and the attendant good 
prices for their products. They will 
have the advantage of an improving 
labor supply, additional machinery, 
a mostly adequate seed supply and 
larger production of fertilizers. 

On the other hand, the significant 
question is whether they will have 
weather factors in their favor. The 
situation up to Jan. 1 does not tend 
toward optimism on this score in the 
great plains area, but seems favor- 
able in most other portions of the 
country, the board says. 

Fall precipitation and current snow 
cover, up to Jan. 1, were insufficient 
in much of the Southwest and great 
plains area. Actual deterioration of 
fall sown crops, particularly wheat, 
is reported in Texas, Oklahoma; west- 
ern Kansas and- south central Ne- 
braska, where top soils are dry and 
snow cover has been lacking or light. 
Snow cover in early January was 
thin and disappearing in southern 
parts of the lake states and in east 
north central states, mostly adequate 
southward to northern Missouri, but 
nearly gone in the lower elevations 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

Heavy rain and thaws on the west 
slopes of the Cascades caused floods 
in Washington and particularly in 
the Willamette Valley of Oregon. 
Precipitation also has been heavy in 
the northeastern, Atlantic and south- 
eastern states, so that soil moisture 
reserves are adequate in most of the 
territory east of the 100th meridian 
and in northern mountain and Pa- 
cific Coast states. 

A wheat crop exceeding 1,000,000,- 
000 bus, but by a smaller margin 
than in the past two years, is in 
prospect. The season has been too 
wet and cold for completion of seed- 
ing and best development of fall sown 
grains in the South. Wheat pastures 
were being depleted in Kansas and 
southward, resulting in movement of 
cattle to markets or feed lots. 





NEW BAKERY—An example of civic and commercial co-operative plan- 
ning is the bakery to be constructed by Roy Molan at Sheboygan, Wis. 
The architect’s sketch illustrates how the building will be set back 150 
ft from the thoroughfare to make room for a miniature park designed 
by the city park board; the entire property will be known as Molan’s 


Park. 


The 1'4-acre plant, of glazed tile, will include monorail system, 


thermopane windows, and a spray system which will flush the garage in 
two minutes. Construction is scheduled to be completed about April 1, 
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GET... 
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ALL of your F LOURS 
in ONE Mixed Car 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 





Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


—AND— 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 


Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 


Gagle 


Since 1856 


ee 


ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 








SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


Gis 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth,.Kansas 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. . 
Renown tor Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


. Line country houses in five states 
‘erminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 








OPA ANNOUNCES SUGAR 
RATION PER CENT CHANGES 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration, which recently 
announced sugar ration percentage 
changes in 34 counties with recent 
population increases or decreases, 
lists the changes as follows, as taken 
from Amendment No. 52 to Second 


Revised Ration Order 3: 
For periods 


For period beginning 
beginning on or after 
County Oct. 1, 1945 Jan. 1, 1946 
Alabama— 
BE kc s ee wae 10 15 
Etowah ....... 15 20 
HAOURtON 4.205% iw 10 
Arkansas— 
Vn |): eee 20 15 
Sebastian ...... ze 15 
California— 
San Luis Obispo 50 30 
MIE, 605 0'4. 5 -0ipie be 40 50 
Florida— 
Bradford ...... 150 70 
1, RA eae ee 30 40 
Georgia— 
SE ey os ba ois 40 30 
Stephens ...... 15 10 
Kansas— 
De -0's 904 See > 30 20 
ES es olde aie, bh 15 10 
Kentucky— 
Christian ...... ef 10 
| re 70 50 
Henderson ..... 10 15 
BISON ne SWS 0 0 os 30 
Louisiana— 
Rapides ....... 50 40 
Maryland— 
Anne Arundel .. 20 15 
Baltimore ..... 50 30 
Missouri— 
Phelps ...../.. 50 60 
North Carolina— 
Cumberland .... 30 40 
Durham ....... 15 10 
Oklahoma— 
Comanche ..... 50 40 
Tennessee— < 
Montgomery ... .. 15 
Texas—_ 
Bastrop ....... 15 30 
BOONE AS eae cs ave 60 50 
pT ee oe 20 . 15 
COCO. eG. se 60 15 
PY Sa ere 10 a 
Palo Pinto .... 50 20 
Virginia— 
Nottoway. ..... 30 50 
Wisconsin— 
po eee ee on 15 
Wyoming— 
Laramie ....... 30 20 


A total of 396 counties and inde- 
pendent cities remain unchanged. 
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USDA ANNOUNCES RICE 
SET-ASIDE CHANGES 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that 35% of the production of milled 
rice in the South and 60% in Cali- 
fornia must be set aside on and after 
Jan. 1 for government procurement. 

The set-aside has been a flat 40% 
since Oct. 1. The Jan. 1 change rep- 
resents a net increase to facilitate 
government acquisition and move- 
ment of rice to the Philippines and 
other Asiatic areas of food shortage. 

The USDA also announced that 
commercial shipments of rice to U. 
S. Territories after Dec. 31 will not 
be deductible from the. quantities 
ordered set aside for government 
procurement. 

The changes in the rice set-aside 
are covered in an amendment to War 
Food Order No. 10. This order has 
been in effect, amended from time 
to time, since Jan., 1943. It applies 
to all rice milled and requires that 
the set-aside be made from rice of 
the Classes I to X (incl.) of Grade 
U. S. No. 5 or better. 

The January, 1946, amendment 
specifies that no mill may deliver 
to any commercial agency rice of the 
classes and grades acceptable to gov- 
ernment agencies under the set-aside 
if the mill has failed to make the 
full set-aside required during pre- 
vious months. : 

Any miller who does not produce 
in a month enough rice of suitable 
quality to meet the set-aside require- 
ments may obtain an extension of 
time to the end of the following 
month. 
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PO GVPO'G 


— SINCE 1877 — 


White 


SNOBUDDY 
FLOUR : 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF -RISING 


We are proud of 
SNOBUDDY’S 
position as one of 
the great quality 
leaders inthe 
family flour mar- 
ket since pioneer 
days. In nearly 70 
years of milling, 
SNOBUDDY 
has always stood 
for real kitchen 
quality ... the 
kind of a flour 
that builds repeat 
business for 
distributors. 


* 
The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 


Catal ialiali 
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Wheat Farming 





(Continued from page 20.) 


ly. Substantial amounts of wheat 
were also used for alcohol and other 
industrial uses. After the war, a 
more: normal distribution of supply 
is expected. The Department of 
Agriculture, in a recent publication, 
analyzed the probable prospective 
postwar utilization of wheat under 
certain assumptions as follows: Food, 
540,000,000 to 570,000,000 bus; seed, 
75,000,000; livestock feed, 110,000,000 
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to 200,000,000; exports, 60,000,000 to 
80,000,000; total, 785,000,000 to 925,- 
000,000 bus. 

The quantity of wheat used for 
livestock feed’ and the amount ex- 
ported are most uncertain. Much de- 
pends; of course, on prices of wheat 
in relation to other grain feeds and 
world trade developments affecting 
wheat exports. 


Postwar Outlook Uncertain 


Before governments became active 
in supporting wheat prices by one 
method or another, surplus wheat 
moved into export channels and thus 
cleared the market. Net exports of 


wheat from the United States from 
about 1912 to 1928 were not far 
from 200,000,000 bus annually on the 
average. With domestic wheat prices 
above export prices and with the de- 
velopment of high tariff walls and 
other restrictions not only in the 
United States, but also in other coun- 
tries during the early Thirties, our 
wheat exports were sharply reduced 
and in 1935, 1936 (drouth years) and 
1943 (wheat needed for feed) im- 
ports actually exceeded exports. 
Under the proposed terms of an in- 
ternational wheat agreement among 
the four major wheat exporting coun- 
tries (United States, Canada, Argen- 





FLOUR - CEREALS 


VICTOR users. 


attract customers’ eyes. 


A COMPLETE LINE 


complete line. . . 


reason why 





Dass 9 


VICTOR PACKAGING . 
VICTOR products dominate any display and 


VICTOR MERCHANDISING ... . that is con- 
stantly at work making new and better VICTOR 
users for you and your dealers. 


Decide now — to get more facts about VICTOR FLOUR 
— CEREALS and FEEDS — and VICTOR prices. 


Because the VICTOR line is a 
it makes mixed 
car shipments easy — which means 
lower inventory investment and 
balanced inventory. This is another 
you should feature and 
sell the complete VICTOR line. 





VICTOR FLOUR — CEREALS and FEEDS offer you the 
features you are looking for — to build consistently in- 
creasing post-war sales and profits... 


VICTOR QUALITY .. . that for over 76 years 


has meant more and more and more enthusiastic 


. . that always means 











ES and PROF! 


—— 


° FEEDS 
Pa, 


FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 
CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 


CEREALS 
FARINA 
DARK WHEAT CEREAL 


FEEDS 
FOR POULTRY 
FOR HOGS 
FOR CATTLE 
FOR SHEEP 
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tina and Australia), export quotas 
would be set. Under such an agree. 
ment (it has not yet been signed or 
ratified and it may never be), the 
United States’ share of the postwar 
world wheat market would be ap. 
proximately only 16%, or an estimat- 
ed 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 bus of the 
400,000,000 to 500,000,000 bus that is 
expected to move in world channels, 
Canada’s share was set at 40%, Aus. 
tralia’s at 19%, and Argentina’s at 
25%. The amount allocated to the 
United States would not be sufficient 
in normal years to clear the mar. 
ket of wheat surpluses unless meas- 
ures are taken by the government 
to control production or to subsidize 
domestic uses of wheat. 

Exports of wheat, as well as most 
other farm products, are uncertain 
as yet and much depends on inter. 
national developments. 

Much will also depend upon what 
kind of agricultural policies are 
adopted in the United States and in 
other countries. If domestic wheat 
prices are maintained above the 
world market level, relatively small 
quantities will be exported unless 
wheat export subsidies are made 
available. If food deficit countries 
continue, as in the Thirties, to strive 
for - self-sufficiency by prohibiting 
food imports, our export market may 
be further seriously curtailed. 

These postwar agricultural policies 
of the countries of western Europe 
and other food deficit countries will 
affect substantially the quantity of 
wheat that moves in world trade. 
During the Thirties, nationalistic pol- 
icies of many European countries en- 
couraged the production of wheat 
even though costs were several times 
what they were in this and other 
wheat surplus exporting nations. 
Mussolini won the “battle of wheat,” 
but wheat cost the Italian consumer 
$2.47 bu. The Jan., 1936, price of 
wheat in Germany was $2.29 bu. At 
the same time the price of wheat 
in this country was about a dollar a 
bushel. Italy’s policy of self-suf- 
ficiency in wheat during the Thirties 
was especially damaging to the pro- 
ducers of durum wheat, since a sub- 
stantial part of the Northwest's 
durum, under freer trade conditions, 
would have found a ready market 
in Italy. 

In most cases the military security 
argument for maintaining home pro- 
duction of wheat, or of most other 
farm products for that matter, has 
little validity. Stockpiling enough 
grains, to last till the next crop is 
produced, whenever a war threatens, 
is much more economical than keep- 
ing land in use by imposing heavy 
import duties. 


Policies Need Changing 


The quantity of wheat that moves 
in world trade would undoubtedly 
be greatly increased if these “high- 
cost” countries would change their 
nationalistic policies and allow wheat 
to enter freely. These countries could 
then turn their land to the more 
intensive types of agriculture such 
as vegetable production or dairying. 
The result would be cheaper and 
more nutritious food for Europeans 
and larger and better export mar- 
kets for us. 

If the efficiently produced wheat 
of the great plains area is to find 
a continuous outlet in the food deficit 
countries where wheat costs of pro- 
duction are high, it is obvious that 
the United States will need and want 
to purchase from these countries 
goods which they are peculiarly well 
adapted to produce. In the past our 
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No Seekers 


BOSTON bookseller some years 

ago was endeavoring to procure 
from his New York agents two re- 
ligious works for a pious Episcopal 
client of his; these books were Dean 
Farror’s Seekers After God and 
Cardinal Manning’s Confidence in 
God. 

After some delay he was rather 
surprised to receive the following 
wire from his agent: “No seekers 
after God in New York. Try Phila- 
delphia. Manning’s confidence in God 
all gone!”—From The Bermudian 


Champ Cookie Maher 


OST prolific baker in Mattoon, 

Ill., is Miss Elizabeth Carley, 
who by actual count has made and 
sent to the USO 6,727 dozen cookies 
in the past two years—a total of 
80,724 cookies. So confident are the 
people in her home town that this 
record can neither be equalled or sur- 
passed — except by a professional 
baker—in a town of like size (17,000) 
that there is a hundred dollar bill 
ready to be given to anyone who can 
do it. To date there have been no 
takers. 

Someone has said that the whole 
subject of economics can be boiled 
down to one short sentence—“There 
is no free lunch.”—Professor Harley 
L. Lutz, Princeton University. 


A Rule of Thumb 


HERE is a rule of thumb which 

says that as people earn more 
real money their diets change from 
beans to pork to beef. It is a crude 
rule, to be sure, but it is essentially 
correct. How true it is is demonstrat- 
ed by a report of the department of 
agriculture on civilian consumption 
in the United States of basic foods 
during the war compared with the 
prewar years 1935-39. 

The report shows that in 1945 ci- 
vilians were getting 26% more milk 
and milk products than in 1935-39; 
they were getting 29% more eggs 
and egg products; 38% more toma- 
toes and citrus fruits, 22% more 
leafy, green and yellow vegetables. 
On the other hand, consumption of 
grain products increased only 5% and 
consumption of potatoes dropped 1%. 
Consumption of meats, which were 
under rationing, was up 3%. 

Thus it can be seen that when 
levels of employment are high as 
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‘“Sidewheel Bangs,” 










said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘ 
tother day to outline how he was éettin’ 
mighty low in his mind on account that the 
world was headed toward hell and gone 
Il), <a either because of windy politi- 
| cians or mebby fancy 
‘ bombs likely to bust all 

gi over the place. When 
Ss he'd pretty well unload- 

= od his grouch, I up an ‘told 
Sidewheel he might just ’s 
well leave his shirt buttoned up 
on account that I figgered he’d have to keep 
on tryin’ to make a livin’ for hisself an’ his 
folks, an’ worrying about the world wasn’t 
goin’ to grind no grists nor water no hawé¢s 
let alone helpin’ a feller’s nerves when he 
come to pushin’ a boat quiet like under a 
sycamore log where a spot of deep water 
makes it likely that a old bass fish is restin’ 
up while keepin’ an eye peeled for a bite of 
lunch he don’t know has got a hook inside it. 


dropped by 








they were in 1945 people do tend to 
eat better foods. The programs of 
nutrition education have taught con- 
sumers what are the best foods for 
them. Given enough money they 
will turn to them without delay. 

Inasmuch as the products which 
are the best in the diet are generally 
also the products on which produc- 
ers make the best margins, the 
farmer should have a sincere interest 
in seeing to it that employment lev- 
els are kept high.. There is not much 
the farmer can do directly to in- 
crease employment, for agriculture is 
a field in which the need for manpower 
is dropping faster than most others. 
But the farmer can vote, he can 
make his voice heard in support of 
business and labor when they at- 
tempt to devise means for keeping 
employment high. — Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune. 


Gracious Compliment 

HE Scottish Co-op Wholesale So- 

ciety’s flour mill, known as 
“Chancelot,” in Edinburgh, has had 
many visitors during its 50 years’ 
existence, but probably none more in- 
terested and receptive than the two 
groups of American soldiers who were 
sponsored by the American Red 
Cross Society. 

They were received by Mr. Smith, 
sales manager, and conducted over 
the mill, from intake to despatch, 
then by bus to “Junction” mill, 
where they were introduced to Mr. 
Fyfe, consultant baker, and Mr. 
Chandler, chemist, and witnessed the 
work in the experimental bakery and 
the cereal laboratory.’ Admiration 
was freely expressed for the obvious 
care taken to ensure perfection in the 
provision of human food, and for the 
splendid condition of the plant. 
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As an interlude, coffee and dough- 
nuts were provided and, in a moving 
vote of thanks, the sergeant re- 
marked, “The guy that made them 
doughnuts has sure got a future; Mom 
couldn’t do better.” Surely this was 
a most gracious compliment. In re- 
plying to the vote of thinks, Mr. 
Smith said that this was not the 
first time in six years that we in 
Britain had said to American soldiers, 
“We are awfully pleased to see you.” 
But he added “This is the first time 
we have had a chance to show you 
some Scottish hospitality, and we 
hope you will carry home to America 
pleasant memories of the people you 
have met over here.’—Milling, Lon- 
don. 


Gravestone Ouen 


HE presence of gravestones in a 
baker’s oven somewhere in Wat- 
ford, Herts, -was alleged to be a fact 
in a recent letter to the editor of 
the “Watford Observer.” 
“Antiquarian,” asking for informa- 
tion as to the exact whereabouts of 
this bakery, said that customers of 
the baker would ask for a “sacred to 
the memory” loaf when they wanted 
well-baked bread, and a “requiescat 
in pace” for an under-done article. 
The gravestones in question are 
stated to have been removed from 
Aldenham Church (near Watford) 
during its restoration in 1840.—The 
Miller, London. 


One man manufactured something 
the people needed. He made a liv- 
ing. Another one manufactured 
something they didn’t need. He made 
a fortune. 


For All 


What do we see in a field of wheat? 
Wind waved shimmer of gold and 
green? 
Prideful farmers where crossroads 
meet 
On the measured highways that 
intervene ? 
Yes, and again the long-lined train 
Hauling the largesse of the plain. 


What do we see on the city street? 
Pavement and window-garnished 
wall? 
Trains unloading the amber wheat 
Where wheels whir swift and the 
mills stand tall? 
Yes, and thousands of men shall live 
And labor and love as the prairies 
give. 
—Edith Clifton. 
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HAIL TO MR. BOMAR 


EMBERS of the Millers National Federation 
M and, in particular, millers who. served as 
members of the committee to choose the official 
candidate for president for the next year are 
heartily to be congratulated upon the selection of 
Mr. William P. Bomar, president and manager 
of the Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, as the 
official nominee. 

As is well known, the federation long has fol- 
lowed the sound and fair policy of rotating its 
leadership among the millers of the Northwest, 
the Southwest and the Central states, and Eastern 
states. For this next year the nominee was sched- 
uled to be chosen from among the millers of the 
Southwest, heretofore usually from among the 
leaders of the Kansas-Kansas City group. Mean- 


while, however, the milling industry of the hith- . 


erto somewhat isolated but imperial state of Texas 
has become increasingly a factor in both domestic 
and export flour trade and also in the activities of 
the federation. : 

Accompanying that change in position, Mr. 
Bomar has become increasingly highly regarded 
as a sound leader of the group of Texas and Okla- 
homa millers, not only because of his intelligence, 
understanding and habitual fairness of mind but 
for his personal qualities of straight thinking and 
courageous outspeaking of the thoughts he thinks. 
Along with this, however, it always is perfectly 
understood by the friends he has made among 
millers everywhere that, in all circumstances, his 
feet are pretty sure to be on the ground. 

A probably apocryphal story about him is 
that on some occasion he sent a salesman on a 
special journey to southern Texas to be rough 
with an open-account customer who had not 
kept his promises of payment, and instructed 
the salesman to bear down and tell the delin- 
quent frankly that the boss was pretty well 
stirred up and about to sue if a substantial pay- 
ment were not made instanter. “But,” Mr. Bomar 
is quoted as saying as a parting instruction, “re- 
member he is still a customer and be careful not 
to make him mad at us.” Now that the great 
indoor sport of drawing poker has been raised 
to the Presidential level and thus become rec- 
ognized as highly moral, it is perhaps fair to 
add that millers who have engaged with Mr. 
Bomar in that pleasant pastime have long since 
learned that “Bill’s” soft-spoken Texas drawl 
not infrequently serves to conceal an ace in the 
hole. 

Mr. Bomar and his associates of the Bewley 
family occupy a high place in the Fort Worth- 
Dallas business community and, indeed, through- 
out as much of the vast empire of Texas as any 
man’s good repute and standing is likely to be 
able to cover in a single lifetime. 


@®@ ®@ 
THE PRESIDENT’S APPEAL 


E almost were embarrassed for our gov- 
ment when we noted a day or so ago that 

a White House spokesman had refuted a press 
report that comparatively few letters and tele- 
grams had been received either by the President 
or members of the Congress, by declaring the 
report was incorrect, since the White House alore 
had received nearly 4,000 messages, 85% of them 
being in approval of the Truman radio address. 
What a contrast to the good old days when 
Mr. Roosevelt with a little fireside chat to 30,- 
000,000 or 40,000,000 Jisteners would cause Con- 
gress to shudder and respond without further 
fussing to the President’s “must” order for leg- 
islation. Indeed, it occurred to us as we listened 
to the first few minutes of President Truman’s 
speech before we joined perhaps other millions 
ina brief nap, that Mr. Truman just natural- 
ly was covering too much territory in insisting 
Upon a whole program of laws from glorified 
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PWaAs at $25 a week (and not even a shovel to 
lean on), anti-race and color laws, military re- 
organization and strike legislation, to make any 
of the appeals effective. 

He just simply was using a small-bore scat- 
ter gun with bird shot banging away at every- 
body and everything, in sharp contrast to the 
Roosevelt technique of demanding one thing at 
a time and enforcing his demand with a blast 
putting the fear of damnation into the hearts 
of all who failed to respond. The new model 
of soft spoken presidential plea for everybody 
to be good and we will all be happy just sim- 
ply could not possibly effect the uprising de- 
sired. 

Indeed, we have a feeling, amounting almost 
to a conviction, that if we, or anybody else com- 
paratively unknown by the 140,000,000 people of 
this nation, could have time to announce over 
all the nationwide radio chains that we would 
send, on mere request and without cost, a sure- 
fire method to make hens lay more eggs and 
stop roosters from crowing before 7 o’clock in 
the morning, we would receive more than 4,000 
letters and ALL of them favorable. 


WHITE VS. BROWN FLOUR 


R. F. L. DUNLAP and the Wallace & Tiernan 

Co., Inc., have done the breadstuffs indus- 
tries an important service by bringing forth in 
book form a monograph, now in process of distri- 
bution, based on a survey of the literature which 
deals with the various phases of that highly con- 
troversial topic, “White vs. Brown Flour.” The 
aim is not to write finis to the subject or to ad- 
minister coup de grace to either side of the argu- 
ment, but rather to make available to cereal chem- 
ists, nutritionists and others more or less close- 
ly associated with flour and bread, all the basic 
and most pertinent information. Relatively few 
people have either the time or the facilities for 
investigating the original sources and it is Dr. 
Dunlap’s hope that his compilation of direct quo- 
tations from the available scientific literature will 
facilitate a better and a more intelligent appre- 
ciation of the factors involved in any attempt to 
evaluate the relative places of white and brown 
flour in our diet. 

Too much of the century-old white versus 
branny bread controversy has been on the senti- 
mental level, and most of the writings have not 
been so much scientific as on the emotional plane 
of the propagandist. Part of even the ostensible 
scientific approach has been perverted to proving 
something either for one side or the other. Dr. 
Dunlap has aimed to weed out all but that part of 
the written story which would shed quiet and 
dispassioned light leading to disinterested con- 
clusion. 

Coming forth at the close of the movement 
that has nearly effected universal enrichment of 
the American loaf the book by no means suffers 
from anti-climax. The contention still lives and 
doubtless there will be for a very long time not 
only die-hards on the crackpot fringe of nutrition 
but earnest and honest nutritionists who believe 
that enrichment of bread should be by some meth- 
od other than the synthetic device which has re- 
ceived scientific and public acceptance under the 
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stimulation of wartime emergency. Begun sev- 
eral years ago, Dr. Dunlap’s work, therefore, is 
not outdated or outdistanced by events, but will 
be a contribution of permanent value, not solely 
as a sourcebook of information for those who shall 
continue to work in this field but also as a much- 
needed historical record of one of the most color- 
ful and vital scientific and social episodes in the. 
long story of man. 
e®e@ @ 


A DECONTROL SAMPLING 


# Bava subject of inflation is being no less wide- 

ly discussed in Canada than in the United 
States, though the incidence of pressure on prices 
is not always the same. Control authorities at 
Ottawa have been making decisions and doing 
things that might not be possible in the neighbor- 
ing country and this is true in the opposite sense. 
A great many controls have been relaxed or taken 
off in Canada. The authorities are going as far 
as they dare and would like to go farther and 
faster. In a general way public opinion is def- 
initely in favor of control for the present with 
wide differences in the policies that are being ad- 
vocated. 

What the authorities would like to do is to 
give the general public an opportunity to judge 
for itself as to what is really best for the country. 
With this idea in mind some have been discussing 
removal of control from a selected commodity 
which is of major importance to the whole popu- 
lation. This might then be considered a test case 
onthe outcome of which future policy over the 
whole area of controlled prices and supplies could 
be based. Sugar is mentioned as a suitable com- 
modity for such a test. If, with the controls off, 
the price and distribution of sugar should remain 
reasonably unaffected it would seem to be a fair 
assumption that the value of control as it is known 
in Canada is over-estimated. 

It is, however, not likely that this sort of test 
will be applied. The danger is felt to be too great. 
Once the dam is broken the whole structure of 
control might collapse. Some believe that with- 
in a few days after removal of the present fet- 
ters sugar would jump from 8c a pound, the 
price that has prevailed for a long time, to 30c 
or more, and that all visible supplies would dis- 
appear overnight. The experience with citrus 
fruits in the United States ,reinforces this belief. 


PUBLICIZING ENRICHMENT 


PECIAL commendation is deserved by all 

those concerned with two current glorifica- 
tions of enriched bread, one by air and the other 
by silver screen. More than 30,000,000 persons 
are believed to have seen the Columbia feature, 
“Golden Glory,” designed primarily to dramatize .- 
the story .of Mark Carleton, the wheat improve- 
ment pioneer, but incidentally powerful in its 
presentation of the nutritional value of wheat, 
flour and enriched white bread. Many of these 
millions and other millions beside them will hear 
another persuasive story, highlighting flour and 
bread enrichment, on 120 stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System Sunday, Jan. 27, between 
9 and 9:30 p.m., eastern standard time, on one 
of Revere Copper & Brass, Inc.’s “Exploring the 
Unknown” programs. Merck & Co., Inc., sup- 
ports this laudable enterprise through its cur- 
rent advertising, and is making available, with- 
out charge, a limited number of recordings for 
use by schools, colleges and study groups. The 
opinion frequently has been expressed by this 
journal that flour and bread enrichment have 
not been fully exploited by the breadstuffs in- 
dustries, and it is therefore an obligation and 
a pleasure to point to these projects as effec- 
tive examples of what can be done. The possi- 
bilities, of course, have not been exhausted. 











Wheat Farming 





(Continued from page 26.) 
own trade policies, no doubt, have 
done their part in encouraging eco- 
nomic nationalism in Europe. 

That these countries themselves 
are beginning to recognize the desir- 
ability of this shift in agricultural 
production is indicated by the re- 
mark of Professor Andre Istel, a 
prominent French economist and fi- 
nancial adviser to the French gov- 
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ernment, in a Paris address shortly 
after the liberation of France. Ac- 
cording to a New York Times re- 
port, Professor Istel argued that 
“France could not hope for pros- 
perity by the economic isolation she 
had practiced before the war, with 
high tariffs and expensive domestic 
wheat. Instead, he said, she should 
seek to take a leading part, along 
with Great Britain, in a larger eco- 
nomic unit more befitting the tend- 
encies of the times.” 


Wheat Prices Guaranteed 


Wheat prices received by farmers 
averaged about 84c bu in the prewar 
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five-year period 1935-39. Wheat prices’ 


were low in the early. Thirties—39c 
bu in 1932. Since the outbreak of 
the war in 1939, prices have ad- 
vanced sharply until on July 15, 1945, 
wheat prices averaged $1.46 on 
farms. 

Wheat prices are currently the 
highest in 20 years, which reflects 
the increased demand associated 
with the war. The Department of 
Agriculture has estimated that in 


. spite of the expected record break- 


ing crop, wheat prices for the 1945- 
46 marketing year may be expected 
to continue at relatively high levels. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
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of 1938, as amended by the Sta. 
bilization Act of 1942, requires that 
the price of wheat be supported, if 
marketing quotas have not been dis. 
approved, at not less than 90% of 
parity for a period extending until 
two years after the Jan. 1 following 
the official proclamation that hos. 
tilities have ended. 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
is quoted in the press recently as 
saying that the Department of Agri. 
culture will do all in its power to see 
that these price guarantees are car. 
ried out. Under the act extending 
price stabilization until July 1, 1946 
there is a provision which requires 
that “all lawful action” be taken to 
hold farm “prices-for the “basic com. 
modities” at parity. Most farm 
prices with the exception of grains 
are now above parity. 

Wheat prices in mid-July were at 
95% of parity. With present parity 
calculations, wheat prices would drop 
only slightly before becoming eligible 
for support under the two-year price 
guarantee at 90% of parity. During 
the current marketing year (1945-46) 
machinery has been set up to provide 
full parity prices. 


Parity May Cause Overproduction 


Parity price for farm products has 
become a rather generally accept- 
ed goal among farm groups. Such 
prices are expected to give the farm- 
er the same purchasing power for 
the things he sells as prevailed dur- 
ing the 1910-1914 period—a so-called 
normal period. The parity concept 
assumes that methods and costs of 
production have not changed mate- 
rially since before World War I. 

The price of wheat remained be- 
low the parity level during most of 
the war period, but it might have 
been even lower had it not been for 
the loan program. Most farm prod- 
uct prices were considerably above 
parity during the war. In the post- 
war period, if the parity concept is 
strictly adhered to, wheat produc- 
tion will become an even more profit- 
able cash crop as prices of other farm 
products decline to the parity level. 

Parity prices for some farm prod- 
ucts, where labor is an important 
element of costs, might be considered 
relatively low. Apples, for example, 
at an average farm price of $2.77 bu 
in mid-August were 167% of parity. 
The parity price was only $1.66. 
Chickens were quoted at 28.6c Ib, 
with parity price only 19.7c. Beef 
cattle and lambs and wool prices 
were about 132% of parity at mid- 
August. Milk and butterfat prices 
were about 116% of parity. 

In the case of wheat there have 
been revolutionary changes in pro- 
duction and harvesting methods 
since 1910-1914. (a) The industry 
is now almost completely mechan- 
ized, more so than any other farm 
product. (b) The hours of labor re- 
quired per acre of wheat have been 
reduced more than 50% from 1909 
to 1936. (c) Wheat yields per acre 
are now materially higher because 
of new improved varieties, and bet- 
ter cultural methods, such as sum- 
mer fallowing. (d) The trend to- 
ward larger farm units in recent 
years, as a result of mechanization, 
has also tended to reduce per unit 
costs as fixed overhead costs were 
spread over a larger total produc- 
tion per farm. 

It is recognized that costs of pro- 
duction per bushel are extremely 
variable in the great plains states. 
Variations are large from year 10 
year and from farm to farm. Much 
(Continued on page 35.) 
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THE carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is rig- 
idly established for each exact grade 
of flour needed by our flour customers. 
For family trade, for bread and crack- 
er bakers—Dixie-Portland flours are 
widely known for ideal performance. 










FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 







LOUR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY 3 THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. Ld FLOUR MILL Ld FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
RG TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. 
‘ ; 
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Canada Has No Fear of Wheat Surplus 
in 1946 or Beyond; to Diversify Crops 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager of the Canadian Branch of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—Despite any doubts 
there may be as to markets for Ca- 
nadian wheat when the present in- 
satiable demand from abroad begins 
tapering off, there is no fear in Can- 
ada that burdensome surpluses will 
begin to accumulate again during 
the next crop year or beyond. At 
the present rate of disappearance, 
Canada will have less wheat on. hand 
for export next fall and winter. than 
at any time since the first world war. 

Should anything serious happen to 
the 1946 wheat crop in western Can- 
ada, there may easily be something 
approaching famine in some of the 
countries which rely upon Canada 
for bread. Even the United States 
may feel the pinch. No country is 
immune to this danger. 

At present it is the Canadian in- 
tention to sow 23,500,000 acres to 
wheat in the coming spring. Many 
farmers believe this should be in- 
creased to 25,000,000 acres or more. 
They are willing to take a chance 
on finding markets for all the wheat 
they can grow. The government ad- 
vises them to stick to the smaller fig- 


ure and to put the remaining acre- 
age into feed grains and to raise hogs 
with the resulting coarse grains. It 
does not pay to feed wheat. 

Vast quantities of Canadian bacon, 
which has become popular overseas, 
are wanted by some of the distressed 
countries and the food control au- 
thorities in Ottawa believe it would 
be sound business to satisfy the de- 
mand for bacon, even at the expense 
of wheat. Farmers find it more diffi- 
cult to produce hogs. 

Whatever acreage the West may 
devote to wheat this year and no 
matter how great the harvest may 
be, an assured market is waiting to 
absorb the output and will call for 
more. That, of course, may not last 
for more than two years and it may 
later involve repetition of what hap- 
pened in the early 30’s with burden- 
some overproduction. 

A French-Canadian minister in the 
government of Canada made a speech 
to the farmers of the West when that 
part of the Dominion was being 
opened up in the 80’s in which he 
urged with all the eloquence at his 
command that they should be care- 
ful always to avoid putting all their 
eggs in one basket. That advice ‘is 
still good. 





Canadian Millers Term 1946 | 
Outlook Mildly Optimistic 


Toronto, Ont.—A number of Cana- 
dian millers have given The Financial 
Post their opinions as to the outlook 
for their industry in 1946 and be- 
yond. They are mildly optimistic. | 

D. A. Campbell, chairman of the 
Canadian National Millers Asso- 
ciation and president of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, said, “There is no doubt that 
the fullest possible operation is as- 
sured for at least one year. Cana- 
dian mills have been obliged to fore- 
go the 20% recoverable feature of 
the excess profits tax. They are now 
hoping that reduction to a straight 
excess profits tax will give their in- 
dustry a few prosperous years.” 

C. H. G. Short, president and man- 
aging director, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, said he 
believes that the Canadian milling 
industry has reasonable assurance 
that operations will continue for the 
greater part of the year, at least at 
maximum capacity. 

During the war years Canada was 
shipping flour mostly under the mu- 
tual aid plan, a Canadian version of 
lend-lease. This volume will gradual- 
ly decrease but Britain’s need for 
flour in, considerable quantities will 
continue until the second half of this 
year. The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration will 
also provide a considerable demand 
for Europe when the funds are avail- 
able. While there are many obscure 


factors, present indications point to 


a continued demand for Canadian 
flour during the next 12 months. 

D. C. MacLachlan, president, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, de- 
clared, “In general the demand for 
all mill products will remain at or 
near the wartime peak during 1946.” 
Consumption of bread in Canada re- 
mains high, despite the closing of war 
industries and military centers. It 
is even increasing in some areas. Pub- 
lic purchasing power should remain 
high during 1946, while the markets 
for prepared cereal foods are con- 
stantly increasing. Demand from 
abroad for flour is insatiable and un- 
der improved labor conditions avail- 
able supplies should increase. 
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Canadian Exporters 
to Convene in 
Montreal Jan. 24 


Toronto, Ont.—The second annual 
convention of the Canadian Ex- 
porters’ Association is to be held in 
the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Jan. 
24. Prominent members of Canadian 
firms engaged in exporting trade are 
expected to attend, and a represen- 
tative of the trade commissioners 
service of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce will be present. 

The theme of the conference will 
be, “Three-eighths of the working 
population of Canada depend on ex- 





port trade for their livelihood.” S. 
E. Diamond, president of the asso- 
ciation, stated “Within six years the 
entire economic and social structure 
of Canada has changed owing to 
rapid expansion of productive capac- 
ity in manufacturing. This expan- 
sion has been on a scale that far ex- 
ceeds the possibilities of domestic 
consumption. Consequently, at no 
time in the history of Canada have 
sO many business men recognized so 
clearly the economic necessity to our 
country of a huge volume of two- 
way trade.” 

John Abbink, chairman of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council of the 
United States, will be the guest 
speaker at luncheon. For the dinner 
meeting H. D. Scully, Canadian con- 
sul-general in New York, will address 
the association on foreign trade and 
its international responsibilities. 

A forum on foreign trade, open to 
all, will take place in the afternoon. 
Members of the panel will answer 
questions from the floor on all phases 
of export trade. 

The directorate of this association 
includes in its membership represen- 
tatives of the Canadian flour export- 
ing trade. 





NAMED DIRECTOR. — Dr. K. W. 
Neatby has been appointed director 
of the Science Service, Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture at Ottawa, 
to succeed Dr. J. M. Swaine, who has 


retired, according to an announce- - 


ment from Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Min- 
ister of Agriculture. Dr. Neatby 
studied agriculture at the University 
of Saskatchewan, did post-graduate 
work at the University of Minnesota 
and attended the school of agricul- 
ture, Cambridge, England. Recently 
director of the Farm Service, North- 
west Line Elevators Association, he 
was head of the department of field 
crops at the University of Alberta 
for many years. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Canadian Society of Tech- 
nical Agriculturists. 


ay 


Canadian Mills Run 
at 97.5% Capacity 
in November, 1945 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian out. 
put of flour in November is reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at 2,285,317 bbls, compared with 2, 
306,607 in the same month last year. 
In spite of the November decline, 
the total production for the first four 
months of the crop year ending with 
November exceeded the same period 
of the preceding year with a total 
of 8,579,196 bbls; against 8,343,602. 

Mills reporting November opera- 
tions had a total milling capacity of 
90,168 bbls per 24-hour day and over 
a 26-day working period in the month 
97.5% .of this was effective. Mills 
reporting for October, the previous 
month, operated 95%. 

The quantity of flour exported in 
November amounted to 1,000,201 bbls, 
compared with 981,232 in the same 
month last year. Total exports for 
four months ending with November 
were 4,125,120 bbls, against 4,041,431 
in the same time of 1944-45. 

Production and exports by months 
with comparison for previous year: 


Production 


1945-46 1944-45 











bbls bbls 
ME Noe 3 boas’ 2,020,867 2,015,866 
September ....°. 2,045,830 1,972,621 
October ........ 2,227,182 2,048,508 
November ...... 2,285,317 2,306,607 
, | I ee 8,579,196 8,343,602 

Exports 

1945-46 1944-45 

bbls bbls 
, | Se 1,106,467 753,462 
September ...... 954,215 1,215,683 
October ........ 1,064,237 1,090,666 
November ...... 1,000,201 981,232 
y | wes eet 4,125,120 4,041,043 


Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion for last November, which is in- 
cluded in the total flour output, is 
shown at 92,695 bbls, compared with 
134,436 in the same month of 1944. 
Although the November production 
is down the output of this flour in 
the four months was greater at 400,- 
491 bbls, against 357,923 bbls in the 
first four months of crop year 1944- 
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OUTPUT EXPECTED TO RISE 


Toronto, Ont. — In the first four 
months of the present crop year Ca- 
nadian production of rolled odts has 
been running behind last year’s fig- 
ures whereas the output of oatmeal 
is greater. In the period named ce- 
real mills produced 54,023,524 lbs of 
rolled oats compared with 68,856,669 
in the same period of crop year 1944- 
45 and 8,713,445 Ibs of oatmeal 
against 3,083,319. The output of these 
products may be expected to increase 
in the next few months as substantial 
export orders have been received for 
these commodities. 
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TOTAL MILLFEED OUTPUT UP 

Toronto, Ont. — The quantity of 
millfeed produced in Canada in No- 
vember amounted to 76,768 tons, 
compared with 77,579 in the same 
month last year. 
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British Wheat Act Unaffected 
by Loan Agreement With U. S. 


London, Eng.—The extent to which 
British agriculture might be affected 
by the terms of the United States 
Loan Agreement was debated in the 
House of Commons at some length 
before the Christmas recess. 

Sir John Anderson, chancellor of 
the exchequer in the Churchill gov- 
ernment, said, “Another, thing that 
troubles me in regard to this agree- 
ment—and every one must know that 
this is a matter which has engaged 
very serious consideration for some 
time past—is the position of agricul- 
ture. I have seen statements to the 
effect that our position in this re- 
spect is fully protected. 

‘It may be right to say that the 
declaration goes further in the direc- 
tion of recognizing the special prob- 
lems of agriculture than any previous 


‘declaration or document issued with 


the authority of the United States 
government. It looks to me as if 
the right of the participating gov- 
ernments to impose restrictions for 
the purpose of protecting home agri- 
culture has been restricted very con- 
siderably.” 


Cripps Cites Devices 

In his reply, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
present chancellor of the exchequer, 
regarding the position of agriculture 
said, ‘‘We shall be able to continue 
to utilize for the purpose of encour- 
aging British agriculture the fol- 
lowing devices: 

“1, We can continue tariff protec- 
tion, provided in the bargaining that 
goes on we do not give way. 

“2. We can continue in our state 
trading through the Ministry of Food, 
when we are bulk purchasing, to have 
the margins on prices we pay the 
same as would be permitted for tar- 
iffsS. That is to say, we can use 
state trading just as we could use 
tariffs for regulating between im- 
ported and home goods. 

“3. Imported quotas can continue 
to be imposed to enforce government 
measures to restrict the quantities 
of like home products. That is to 
say, if we want to limit the quanti- 
ties of pig meat, or whatever it may 
be, we can employ a quota for ex- 
port as well as for home. That gives 
one very great power because it is 
always possible to put a quota on 
the home market for. almost any- 
thing. 

“4. Domestic. subsidies are not 
touched in any way by this document, 
except where they are on such a 
large scale that they are affecting 
international trade. Obviously, as we 
are not an exporting country in agri- 
cultural products, subsidies that we 
impose on our own internal products 
will not affect international trade.” 

Sir Stafford further said that un- 
der the agreement the levy subsidies 
authorized by the Wheat Act could 
continue, 

The Wheat Act 


The Wheat Act of 1932, duly 
amended by the Wheat (Amendment) 
Act of 1939, to which Sir Stafford 
Cripps referred, is still operative but 


quota or levy payments -.were sus- 
pended by the Agricultural (Miscel- 
laneous War Provisions) Act of 1940, 
from March 21, 1940. During the 
period of suspension the powers and 
duties of the Wheat Commission are 
exercised by a committee of five 
members, and all the machinery is 
still existent. 

The Wheat Act, known also as the 
“wheat quota” or the “wheat levy,” 
guaranteed wheat growers in Great 
Britain a fixed price of 45s per quar- 
ter of 504 lbs for their wheat. The 
operation of the act was placed un- 
der the control of a commission, 
known as the Wheat Commission. 
This commission is composed of rep- 
resentatives from the grain trade, 
flour millers, flour importers, bakers 
and consumers. 

The object of the Wheat Act, as 
explained in the House of Commons 
when the bill was presented in 1931, 
is “to provide wheat growers in the 
United Kingdom with a secure mar- 
ket and an enhanced price for home- 
grown wheat of millable quality. 

“The enhanced price is secured by 
means of deficiency payments to 
wheat. growers on the basis of their 
certified sales, the payments repre- 
senting (subject to a deduction for 
administrative expenses) the differ- 
ence between the average market 
price of homegrown millable wheat 
as ascertained at the end of each ce- 
real year, and a standard price of 
45s per 504 Ibs. 

“A secure market is, in effect, pro- 
vided by imposing upon millers a 
contingent obligation to purchase un- 
sold stocks of homegrown millable 
wheat remaining unsold at the close 
of any cereal year.” 


Deficiency Fees Limited 


In order to limit the quantity of 
homegrown millable wheat subject 
to deficiency payment, a prescription 
was placed on the anticipated quan- 
tity likely to be sold each year. If 
the quantity actually sold exceeded 
the anticipated supply the deficiency 
payments made to growers were re- 
duced proportionately. In the Wheat 
Act (1932) the maximum quantity 
of homegrown wheat calling for de- 
ficieney payments was 50,000,000 bus. 
This quantity was amended by act of 
Parliament in 1937 to 67,000,000 bus, 
which quantity could not be exceeded 
in any cereal year from 1937 onward. 

Homegrown wheat was sold by the 
registered growers to authorized 
merchants, who issued a certificate 
that the wheat was millable and 
stating price paid. These certifi- 
cates enabled the Wheat Commission 
to ascertain the average price ob- 
tained by growers throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

The sum required to pay the wheat 
growers the deficiency price, that is 
the difference between the price they 
could obtain in the open market and 
the guaranteed price of 45s per 504 
lbs, was provided by a levy on all 
flour actually sold and delivered, 
whether home milled or imported. 


The levy varied according to the 
price of wheat in the open market. 
If the price were high, the levy was 
low, and vice versa. 

From June 19, 1932, to Sept. 3, 
1939, there were 20 variations in the 
quota or levy. The highest levy was 
6s 6d (78c at par) per 280 lbs, and 
for a period in 1937 it was suspended 
altogether on account of the high 
market price of homegrown wheat. 
At no time was any call made on the 
state exchequer to meet the pay- 
ments, and it is regarded as one of 
the finest co-operative measures ever 
introduced. 

The deficiency payments made from 
the introduction of the Wheat Act 
in 1932 up to Jan. 31, 1941, are listed 
in the accompanying table. 


Deficiency 

Cereal year— payments 
2 SSeS i AA rye £ 4,511,000 
Sy Gi EE APRIL Fo 7,180,000 
SEAS 6% wig’ b's 5.) gin et beh vee dee 6,813,000 
i Se eae ere ae 5,637,000 
i . SREUREEES Le ONT EE EP eee Ee 1,340,000 
RTT Oak ke wbdah dea eben us awas 1,935,000 
BE S05 bs br aew oe RPO ETN G, © tia. vie 9,293,000 
(re er Te te eee eee 6,110,000 
Aug. 1, 1940, to Jan. 31, 1941.... 6,000 
RS nce nk ce cee wasde teeee res £42,825,000 
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Herbert Morrison 
Tells Britain’s Need 
of Canadian Aid 


Toronto, Ont. — The Right Hon. 
Herbert Morrison, Lord President of 
the council of the labor government 
of Great Britain, delivered a luncheon 
address Jan. 7 at the Canadian Club, 
Montreal, in which he told of the 
United Kingdom’s need of continued 
aid from Canada. 

Mr. Morrison said it was no secret 
that British representatives soon 
would wish to talk to the Canadian 
government further about financial 
help. Britain desires to buy from 
Canada on as large a scale as possi- 
ble, but has not found suitable ex- 
change with which to pay for goods 
required. Britain, he said, favors the 
early re-establishment of multilateral 
trading, and the present British pol- 
icy of restricting imports is related 
to the country’s difficult financial po- 
sition and is not an ulterior protec- 
tive device. 

Mr. Morrison expressed Britain’s 
hope that Canada would maintain her 
exports of major foodstuffs and said 
the mother country would rely on 
the Dominion for large supplies of 
bacon, beef, cheese, canned fish, eggs 
and wheat during this year and be- 
yond. ; 
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FOOD REPORT FROM INDIA 
SHOWS BETTER CONDITIONS 


London, Eng.—An_ encouraging 
statement on India’s food position was 
made recently by her food minister, 
Sir J. P. Srivastava. He said that 
rice crop prospects are not favorable, 
reserve stocks of food are substantial 
and prospects of imports are better 
than at any time during the war 
years. 

Anxiety had been aroused by the 
partial failure of the monsoon in 
July and the early part of August, 
and there had been some doubts as 














BREAD FOR SALE—These great flat 
slabs of bread, baked on hot stones 
from white flour, taste best when 
they are half warm. Eaten with 
fruit or cheese, this bread serves to 
nourish the native Persians. 





to the condition of the winter rice 
crop. However, for the first time 
since the loss of Burma, India can 
look forward to receiving rice from 
outside her own frontiers. Already 
the Combined Food Board has allo- 
cated her 160,000 tons of rice from 
Burma and Siam, and representations 
are being made to the board for this 
quantity to be substantially enlarged 
in 1946. 

The Indian government is also im- 
porting, and arranging to import, 
large quantities of wheat. At pres- 
ent, wheat is arriving at the rate of 
100,000 tons a month and the govern- 
ment hopes that the food board will 
agree to this rate of import being 
continued during the first half of 
1946. 
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CANADIANS TALK TRADE 
PROBLEMS WITH BRITISH 


Toronto, Ont.—Now that the par- 
liamentary session is over no less 
than five members of the, Canadian 
government are in England for the 
purpose of discussing joint problems, - 
mostly relating to trade, commerce 
and finance with their British op- 
posite numbers. Hon. J. G. Gardiner 
and Hon. James A. MacKinnon are 
among these. Mr. Gardiner is min- 
ister of agriculture for Canada and 
Mr. MacKinnon minister of trade 
and commerce. 

Among the matters with which 
these two ministers will deal are sup- 
plies of foodstuffs for Britain and 
trade in general between the two 
countries. Both desire to increase 
their volume of business: with each 
other. No definite agreements in 
advance have been arrived at. 

.The* problems involved require 
much careful consideration by the 
officials concerned before any an- 
nouncements as to future trading re- 
lations can be given out. Guesses as 
to what may be doné have had some 
circulation in the United States, but 
these have had no warrant in fact. 
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: Wheat Farming 





(Continued from page 30.) 


of the costs of production represent 
fixed costs. When yields are high, 
per bushel costs are relatively low. 
Conversely, when yields are low, as 
in most of the Thirties, per bushel 
costs are high. 

In general, however, costs of wheat 
production have tended to decline as 
hours of labor per acre have de- 
creased and yields per acre increased. 
The present parity price of $1.53 


(mid-July, 1945) does not, of course,. 


reflect these reduced costs of pro- 
duction, and as a result wheat pro- 
duction is highly profitable in most 
years and expansion of production 
beyond the ability of the market to 
absorb it is a logical consequence 
if this price is paid for all that the 
farmer will produce. 

In periods of. rising prices such 
as have occurred during the war, 
production costs tend to lag behind 
prices received for farm products. 
As a result, with excellent crops 
substantial profits have been made. 
The combination of high wheat pro- 
duction and excellent prices over a 
period of five years could come for 


wheat farmers in the great plains , 


area only in a period of great na- 
tional emergency, with an unlimited 
demand coinciding with a remark- 
able run of favorable weather. 

Assuming that in the postwar pe- 
riod wheat production costs per unit 
in years of average weather con- 
ditions remain substantially below 
parity prices, wheat production 
would likely exceed requirements, 
since profitable production would en- 
courage a high planted acreage in 
humid as well as the semiarid areas. 

It would, therefore, appear likely 
that farmers might plant a larger 
acreage to wheat in the postwar 
years than they did before, even un- 
der the same level of wheat prices. 
If prices of other farm products de- 
cline from high wartime levels, 
wheat prices at the guaranteed level 
may become even more attractive— 
in fact it may encourage an even 
greater expansion in the humid areas 
than would be true in the semi- 
arid regions, as there is more flex- 
ibility in crops planted in the humid 
areas. 

The long time (1919-1944) aver- 
age seeded wheat acreage in the 
United States was 66,000,000 acres. 
With normal yields of 14.4 bus per 
acre, a total production of approxi- 
mately 950,000,000 bus might ‘be ex- 
pected. This amount is 25,000,000 
bus over the estimated maximum 
amount needed and 165,000,000 bus 
in excess of estimated minimum 
wheat needs. 

With a planted acreage in excess 
of the long time average of 66,000,- 
000 acres, which is what would most 
likely happen, with wheat prices at 
or near parity (81,000,000 acres were 
Planted in 1937), billion-bushel crops 
would be a common occurrence and 
surpluses would accumulate unless 
production was vigorously controlled. 

In much of the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana, wide changes in wheat prices 
will have little effect on wheat acre- 
age planted. In fact, wheat acre- 
ages might, in some instances, even 
be expanded with low prices as the 
farmer attempts to spread his rela- 
tively fixed overhead costs over a 
larger volume of output and thus 
maintain or increase his net income. 
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Much of the western part of the dis- 
trict is specialized in wheat produc- 
tion and has few if any other produc- 
tion alternatives, with the exception 
of a shift back to grass. The farm- 
er, therefore, has no way to go ex- 
cept to increase his volume of wheat 
production, if it can be done with- 
out too much increase in cash out- 
lays, in order to cut down the per 
bushel costs of production. 

On the other hand, in the more 
humid areas there are usually sev- 
eral alternative possibilities in crop 
production. When wheat prices are 
high in relation to other farm prod- 
ucts, more wheat is raised. When 


wheat prices are relatively low, a 
shift is made to some alternative 
crop such as corn, oats or soybeans. 


Possible Adjustments 

With wheat prices supported at 
90% of parity during 1946 and 1947 
and possibly longer, wheat acreages 
will be maintained at high levels. 
With normal weather conditions, sur- 
pluses could pile up in great quan- 
tity in much the same way as be- 
fore the United States entered war. 

A policy of supporting wheat 
prices at a set level with too little 


regard to market demand might re- — 


sult eventually in a chaotic price 
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situation much the same as occurred 
in the late Twenties. Several alter- 
native proposals for dealing with the 
wheat problems have been suggested 
in various quarters. They are re- 
viewed below. 


I. “Free Market” Plan 
One alternative would be to elimi-. 
nate all production control, loan, and 
subsidy payment schemes and to al- 
low wheat prices to seek their free 
market level. Such a policy has sev- 

eral advantages. 

First, there is no “regimentation” 
of the farmer. He produces as much 

(Continued on page 37.) . 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 





By Carroll K. Michener 





THE MAN FOR THE JOB—The se- 
lection of Roy K. Durham to be- 
come director of the technical serv- 
ice department of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation certainly will meet 
with the approval of each mem- 
ber of the two groups with which 
Mr. Durham will work. The fact 
that he is a past president of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists bespeaks his standing with 
that organization. That, coupled 
with his present position as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
makes him a rare individual in the 
field of operative milling. It would 
be hard to name.another man in the 
milling industry whose training and 
experience so well qualify him for 
the post. 

Added to that wealth of training 
and experience is the new director’s 
personality. His attainment of high 
office in both technological groups 
associated with the industry is evi- 
dence that Roy Durham is a popular 
fellow. Neither the cereal chemists 
nor the operative millers elect mén 
to office because they are qualified 
by experience or because they are per- 
sonable individuals. It is a combina- 
tion of several factors—ability, per- 
sonality, leadership, sincerity—that 
causes them to be named. 

In his new job, Mr. Durham will 
depend upon the counsel and recom- 
mendations of an advisory committee 
yet to be named. That committee, 
it is planned, will include adequate 
representation from the cereal chem- 
ists’ and the operative millers’ or- 
ganizations. Mr. Durham and his 
technical service department certain- 
ly will get the co-operation of the 
membership at large of both groups. 


The National Canners Association 
has succeeded in getting a unani- 
mous okay from both canners and 
distributors on descriptive labeling 
techniques. Applause will come from 
all but the ABC diehards, for whom 
there is some kind of magic in the 
alphabetical symbols—a perhaps not 
unnatural outcome of the general al- 
phabetizing of our national life. For 
those consumers who really want 
precise information as to the con- 
tent of a package descriptive word- 
ing should be infinitely more satis- 
factory than any jumble of initials. 


e@e °@ 
® ® ® Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson apparently finds . nothing 


wrong with the taxing of co-ops. 
He went all over the co-operative 
tax situation in his recent address 
before the National Council of 
Farmer Co-operatives at Chicago, 
but there was no word of co-op tax 
favoritism. (Maybe that was the 
wrong place for such talk!) Secre- 
tary Anderson, in fact, could find 
nothing whatever to criticize in this 
country’s farm co-operative move- 
ment. Vaguely, however, he pointed 


to a danger—not yet, of course, a 
reality: the danger that co-ops might 
get too big. 


“They can suffer the 


curse of bigness,” he said. “They 
can become so huge and complex 
that unless real effort is made they 
will lose contact with. the lives of 
their farmer members and their pa- 
trons.” #@ ® ® But the co-operative 
technique, says the secretary, “is a 
part of the American way of life. 
: “Co-operation is a two-way 
street. To be successful, and to 
live up to the responsibilities of free 
enterprise in our democratic system, 
the co-operative must genuinely serve 
both its members and the public. 
Farmers are justified in using the 
co-operative device, and the legal 
privileges that have been accorded 
it, only when it offers a sound means 
to solve an economic problem for 
the benefit of the co-operators and 
the public. Neither farmers, nor 
anyone else, have the undisputed 
privilege of combining their interests 
to seek monopoly or unfair advan- 
tage.” 
e®e@ °@ 


#% ®% ® Teaching the young in school 
is the best way to change food hab- 
its. So says Sir Jack C. Drummond, 
England’s renowned biochemist and 
nutritionist. He bases his opinion 
upon the wartime experience of 
Britain, where it was necessary to 
accustom the people to a diet lack- 





The Cover Picture 


The Mill on the Bridge, depicted 
on the cover of this week’s issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, is at Pont- 
Aven, Brittany, France—commonly 
the haunt of artists, and some tour- 
ists. Several cen- 
turies old, this mill 
survived World 
War II and con- 
tinues to grind out 
its 50 bus of wheat 
a day—when it can 
get the wheat. The 
owner now is Mon- 
sieur Le Derout- 
Lolichon. Many an 
American soldier 
who took part in 
the Brittany campaign has seen it. 

L. O. Griffith, an American artist, 
etched the cover picture upon a 
copper plate, inked in by hand and 
printed on a hand press—a process 
dating back to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Born in Indiana, Mr. Griffith. got 
his early training in Texas. In 1895 
he went to Chicago, found a job in 
a club, studied art during his spare 
time in the evenings. Later he be- 
came connected with an engraving 
house where he worked for 10 years, 
thereafter opening up his own studio. 
He is a member of the Chicago 
Painters and Sculptors, the Chicago 
Society of Etchers, the Boston Art- 
ists’ Guild and other organizations. 
His etchings have been exhibited in- 
ternationally. He won a medal of 
honor at the Pacific International 
Exposition, and in 1926 was awarded 
the George Ade prize, Hoosier Salon, 
Chicago. 











ing fruit and many other familiar 
things. * * % “There is a sharp dis- 
tinction among people who can be 
affected by propaganda,” says Sir 
Jack. “The average English house- 
wife reacted favorably to articles 
in women’s magazines, nutritional 
meetings, etc., but the housewife in 
the lower income groups did not so 
react. Many of these latter people 
did not read and were untouched by 
radio and other influence. . . . It 
was found that one can change food 
habits easily if they are in the direc- 
tion of a more pleasant diet and if 
this is done through items which the 
consumer will like to get.” This, of 
course, was always the chief stum- 
bling-block of the whole-wheaters. 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. 
Wallace will not use his position and 
the National Bureau of Standards to 
impose grade labeling upon unwill- 
ing American business. Of this we 
are given assurance by Roy Miller 
and Stephens Rippey in Food Field 
Reporter's “The Shape of Things” 
column. They say pro-grade label- 
ers want him to and anti-grade la- 
belers are afraid he might, but that 
Wallace believes the impetus for 
grade labeling must come from con- 
sumers and that it can’t be imposed 
from above. Also, his first-hand 
knowledge of the problem from Ag- 
riculture days tells him that if he 
entered the grade labeling fight, he 
would have time for nothing else. 


Mournfully the manager of the 
Wheat Industry Control Board of 
the Union of South Africa tells his 
compatriots that it will be at least 
another year before they are able 
to enjoy white bread again. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM.—Ex- 
cerpts from fan letter: “It is always 
interesting and often delightful to 
read your editorials. At times the 
writing is certainly stimulating, often 
sarcastic and even a bit biting al- 
though brilliant. However, I have 
often wondered why this mighty pen 
cannot be utilized for some of the 
constructive phases and some of the 
constructive words which seem so 
essential today in the flour milling 
industry. . . . I have often wondered 
why you are so ready to condemn 
and so reluctant to praise govern- 
ment and those in it. . . . Again I 
ask, ‘Isn’t there room for your pen 
wielding for constructive work?’ Sure, 
there are things wrong, plenty of 
them. But when constructive meth- 
ods are introduced, a double job is 
done . . . the weaknesses are over- 
come through action and the mis- 
takes are forgotten through the joy 
of achievement.” 


Gracious and gentle reply: “Of 
course it would be impossible not to 
agree with your main thesis, namely, 
that the editorial pen should be con- 
structive. However, that term re- 
quires careful definition. I cannot 
persuade myself that being against 
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a bad thing is not constructive. It 
seems to me that the most effective 
way of improving public morals 
‘might be shooting the devil. Philo. 
sophically, good is the absence of 
evil, but goodness without badness 
could scarcely be measured, hence 
this kind of virtue-in-vacuum would 
not be worth a damn; therefore I 
realize that shooting the devil is not 
enough. Something also must be 
done along the positive side, and this, 
of course, is what you mean. But 
you seem also to be asking us to be 
yes-men, at least with respect to 
government officials and government- 
in-business—in general the bureauc. 
racy which we abhor. Yes-men can 
be dangerous and they are often des- 
picable. The amen corner isn’t very 
effective anyway, as a general thing. 
It’s better to be in the pulpit. But 
here you grieve us with the implica- 
tion that we are always Jeremiahs 
and that we never are constructive 
on the positive side—never FOR any- 
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aul 


thing. It seems to us that we have 
been FOR a great many things—for 
ALL things, in fact, that appealed to 
us as in the best interest of the in- 
dustries with which we are associat- 
ed and at the same time of the gen- 
eral economy. (Throw in, if you 
like, a few things that didn’t turn out 
to be so good!)” 
Lay on, Macduff! 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION TO 
FETE OPERATIVE MILLERS 


Grand Rapids, Mich. — Operative 
millers in Michigan will be special 
guests at. a banquet to be given by 
the Michigan State Millers Associa- 
tion at the Pantlind Hotel here Jan. 
25. 

“The operative millers have done 
such a splendid job in keeping the 
wheels rolling during the crucial war 
period that many mill managers feel 
that this would be an excellent op- 
portunity to reciprocate in some 
small way,” C. L. Athanson, secre- 
tary of the association, stated. 
“Therefore, we are going to have 
the operative millers as our honored 
guests at this meeting,” he added. 

The party will begin at 1:30 o’clock 
with a cocktail hour, to be followed 
by music and entertainment and the 
banquet. Mr. Athanson urges all 
Michigan mill executives to “bring 
along his operative millers.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


A.0.M. MEMBERSHIP GOAL 
OF 1,500 SET FOR 1946 


Kansas City, Mo.—A goal of 1,500 
members: in the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers by June 1 has been set, 
W. E. McCraith, executive secretary 
of the association, has announced. 

The present membership, as of Dec. 
1, 1945, is 1,345, he said, leaving 155 
new members to be obtained to 
achieve that goal. 

Mr. McCraith has urged all active 
and associate members of the organi- 
zation to assist in every way in ob- 
taining new members. “We need not 
stop at 1,500 members, though,” he 
concluded. 
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Wheat Farming 





(Continued from page 35.) 


as he pleases and is guided by prices 
in a freely competitive market. 

Second, it would encourage more 
complete use of production, trans- 
portation, and processing facilities. 
This might be called a “free mar- 
ket” or a “full production” plan. 

Third, subsidy and administrative 
costs of production controls and sup- 
ported prices would be eliminated. 

Such a full production plan, how- 
ever, is not without its disadvantages. 

First, wheat production has been 
expanded during this war as it was 
during World War I in order to meet 
enormous food needs. After wheat 
production has been expanded it is 
extremely difficult to contract it, es- 
pecially in the great plains area. 
In fact as indicated previously, if 
wheat prices decline, many farmers 
in this area may try to expand pro- 
duction in an effort to reduce their 
fixed costs of production per unit, 
to the point where a net profit may 
be realized. In many cases this 
leads to soil exploitation with its 
serious implications to the future of 
natural resources and crop yields. 

Second, a policy of full production 
can be successful from the farmer’s 
standpoint only if the same policy is 
followed by the rest of the economy. 
During the depression of the early 
Thirties, agricultural production held 
nearly constant while farm prices de- 
clined drastically. In contrast, pro- 
duction of many industrial goods 
such as farm machinery was reduced 
sharply, but prices were substantially 
maintained. This worked to the ob- 
vious disadvantage of the farmer, 
with the result the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency came into existence 
to assist the farmer. 

If a program of full production is 
adopted for the wheat farmer, it 
probably would be successful only 
to the extent that the same policy 
is universal. Full production, indus- 
trial and agricultural, means jobs 
and income. It is a historical fact 
that the farmer is in the best rela- 
tive price and income position dur- 
ing periods of expansion in industrial 
activity. In fact under conditions 
of full employment, farm prices are 
likely to remain at or near the parity 
level. 

A policy of full production in 
wheat farming, if adopted, would 
cause fewer maladjustments if put 
into operation slowly. Otherwise, 
sharp reductions in wheat prices 
might occur, if crops continue large. 
This would bring hardship on farm- 
ers that have the highest unit costs 
of production or a load of debt. 


It. Acreage Control 


Another alternative is to return 
again to an acreage control pro- 
gram similar to that in effect before 
the war. Such a program to be ef- 
fective in maintaining prices at or 
near parity would probably have to 
cut acreage to 48,000,000 or 52,000,- 
000 acres. 

Our past experience has been that 
reducing the wheat acreage does not 
reduce production to the same de- 
gree. Therefore it might be neces- 
Sary to use stronger measures, such 
as production control. Under an 
acreage or production control pro- 
gram, wheat would be too expensive 
to feed to livestock and poultry (ex- 
cept lower quality wheat), and ex- 
ports, if there were any, would have 
to be heavily subsidized. 

Under a “scarcity program” of this 
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sort, for wheat and other farm prod- 
ucts, food products would remain 
high to the consumer and per capita 
consumption would be reduced to 
some extent, depending upon how 
sensitive the demand of , different 
foods was to higher prices. 

~ One of the main objectives to such 
a program is the under utilization of 
resources, especially in the western 
plains wheat growing areas where 
there are few if any crop alterna- 
tives. 

If the percentage reduction in acre- 
age was the same the country over, 
it would hit the wheat growing areas 
of the Ninth District particularly 
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hard, as much land in the Dakotas 
and Montanas is suited only for 
wheat production. In the eastern 
wheat growing areas, crops could be 
shifted so that resources would still 
be fully utilized. 

The Department of Agriculture 
makes the following significant ob- 
servation. 

“Such an acreage-control program, 
besides involving restrictions on pro- 
duction of wheat growers, would in- 
volve a substantial cost to the fed- 
eral government for administrative 
expenses, and also would mean high- 
er prices to consumers of wheat prod- 
ucts than would be expected if 


Daring 1944-45, Union Pacific paid tribute to American 
industry on its radio program “Your America”, broadcast 
each week over a nation-wide network. Representatives of 
70 major industries were given the opportunity to present 
the dramatic story of their respective industry’s contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the nation. 


For example, on one program our guest speaker, 
Herman Steen of Chicago, represented the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. On another program, 
J. L. Welsh of Omaha, Nebraska, represented 
the Grain and Feed Dealers’ National Asso- 


ciation. 


Union Pacific—along with other railroads—was then en- 
gaged in moving vital wartime materials. Your industry 
and the nation generally knows what a tremendous task 
that was and how efficiently it was accomplished. 


Today, Union Pacific is prepared to continue its assistance 
to your industry by speeding the distribution of peacetime 
Equipment, facilities and personnel are 
geared to provide unexcelled service. 


A staff of trained traffic men stand ready at all times 
to cooperate with you. 


For fast, dependable service .... 


fe- ott 
° BG yy fectle 


3 gal 





%* Union Pacific will, upon re- 
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wheat acreage were stabilized at 
prices that would clear the market 
for all uses. Prices of wheat to 
growers could be maintained at rela- 
tively high levels, but this would 
be offset in part by higher unit costs 
of production because of a smaller 
volume of wheat per farm on a re- 
stricted acreage. Reduced wheat pro- 
duction also would result in less em- 
ployment and a smaller volume of 
business in food processing, distribut- 
ing and transportation industries.” 


Ill. “Two Price” Plan 


Maintaining parity prices only on 
the quantity that is actually used 






























quest, furnish information 
about available industrial 
and mercantile sites in the 
territory it serves. Address 
Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 














UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The STeaiegie Middle Eoute 
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for food is a third alternative for 
dealing with the wheat problem. Un- 
der this plan there might be no 
acreage and production controls and 
resources would be fully utilized. The 
farmer would receive only the price 
as determined in the market place, 
which probably would, in most years, 
be substantially below the parity 
level. 

At the end of the marketing year, 
under this plan, he would receive 
an adjustment on that proportion of 
the total crop which was utilized as 
food. For example, if a crop to- 
























taled around 1,000,000,000 bus and > 
roughly half or 50% was used as CENTRAL BAG & BuRLAP Co. 
food, the farmer would be entitled IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 












to the difference between the mar- OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 

ket price and parity (or some set . 

proportion of parity) on 50% of his CHICAGO 

wheat marketings. 4 
Such a plan could be administered 

through the County Field Service 

organization (formerly AAA). The 


proof (sales receipts) of the auan- | EVERY THING for th BAKER 


tity sold. The farmer might also be 

































































































required to engage in specified soil HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
conservation practices before being LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 

o'r cabameat ic tae fo the fi BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
i a ; 

above the market price, there should LOTUS—Strong Spring P. atent P 

be no valid objection to his earn- STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
ing it, at least in part, by conform- CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

ing to soil conservation practices. RYE—White - Medium - Dark 





reducing’ administrative costs and | GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO.. "72° 
procedure to a minimum, as there is 
no effort to control acreage or pro- 


duction. It has also the advantage 
of keeping consumer prices down at 

a level within reach of more people. EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 
Since there would be no production 
controls, transporting, processing and 

marmetae roouee wou re | The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
fully utilized. This would be an aid 9 

to the postwar objective of full em- OF LIVERPOOL 
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7% tate advantage is that the ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS CHUBB & SON 


amount of the subsidy on a per bush- INSURANCE ON FLOUR 





























el basis is easily measurable, and, Policies of this in oo A United States Managers 
because of this, desirable price ad- are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
or — be made’ ‘mure Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 





A disadvantage of this “two-price” 


system is that the cash return from | G HE OM EVERY PRO- 
wheat is maintained, to some degree, CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 




















‘ above its true market value. As a TERMINAL ELEVATORS New York Neshvlila ~~ Peorla 
result there is a rather constant pa 9 ao ne o6- Chicago Enid Galveston 
threat of overproduction. Kansas City Galveston Be Lente ze! pavement 2 Gan Penile’ 
It would have the further disad- Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
vantage in being financed at public Toledo neared — ecm ss 





expense. Many object to receiving 
direct subsidies which represent in 
part at least a levy on the rest of 
society—often on those least able 
to bear it. 

In “Wheat Production in War and 
Peace” the following modifications 
of a “two-price” plan are presented: 

One method is to require millers 
to purchase wheat used in flour man- 
ufacture at a set price—parity or —*« peat rot — 


some percentage of it. The money § C AKE FLO U R 4 : 

thus received could be turned in to : Th H t Milli C 0 
the United States Treasury to offset | : e€ riunter £ ° 
payments to farmers. Resources for finer, lighter, * Wellington, Kansas 
would be fully utilized and the ‘ better - textured Se = 
scheme has the advantage of financ- ™. cakes... that stay @ q 


ing payments to farmers out of non- fresh longer | : S BLACK BROS FLOUR MILLS 


government funds, at least in part. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
































Its disadvantages are that it would oe es ee 
iffi i in- FLOUR 1,0 : 
Sabi" Wak los oiieastbatiomadity anche THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
be open to the question whether one DETROIT, MICHIGAN WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








group of buyers can be required to 
pay a higher price for a standardized 























product than other buyers must pay. X ae Choice 

Another suggestion is to give the King Milling Company 
farmer a definite production base of High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat MI LLI RG WH i AT 
so many bushels, in accordance with Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
production possibilities on his farm, Successful Millers for Fifty Years NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
and proportionate to the quantity LOWELL, MICHIGAN Kansas City, Mo. 
that was sold for food purposes in \ 
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LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT «+ MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 











“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Pfeffer Milling Conmapany 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 














QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 


a 
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the United States. For the base 
quantity he would receive a fixed 
price. For all wheat produced above 
the production base, the farmer 
would receive the market price. The 
farmer could produce all he wished 
but would get the fixed price only 
up to the production base. 

This plan has the advantage of 
permitting unrestricted use of re- 
sources. It has the disadavantages 
of many problems associated with 
equitable apportionment of produc- 
tion bases and mechanics of han- 
dling. It would also be expensive 
to administer and might encourage 
.overproduction to the extent prices 
received were above actual cost 
levels. 


IV. Subsidize Low Incomes 


A program of full wheat produc- 
tion appeals to the farmer. In the 
event, however, that industrial pro- 
duction and employment are again 
curtailed, and farmers find them- 
selves at a disadvantage, the plan has 
been suggested of subsidizing the 
low income consumer by providing 
him with a more adequate diet. 

Such a program would move cer- 
tain farm surpluses at better prices, 
including some wheat. The advan- 
tage to wheat from such a program 
would also be the indirect gains as- 
sociated with shifts from wheat 
growing to more profitable enter- 
prises in some areas. Even in nor- 
mal times several million families 
have deficient diets. If it is desir- 
able to maintain farm prices at a 
certain level, it could be done in 
part by taking the surpluses off the 
market, selling these at a reduced 
price, or giving them, to people who 
need more food. It is argued that 
such a policy would not only help 
to maintain farm prices and promote 
full use of resources but would also 
be of great moral and. physical value 
to the underprivileged, unemployed, 
and low income groups in this 
country. 

A program of this sort is costly 
and might have some undesirable 
effects, but it appears more human- 
itarian than paying producers not to 
produce or to destroy part of that 
which has already been produced. 

There are several plans which have 
been tried or proposed which at- 
tempt to maintain farm prices by sur- 
plus disposal—the food-stamp plan, 
school lunch program, and plans 
which allow school children and low 
income groups to buy foods at a 
low price. 


Vv. “Full Employment” Plan 

The most effective program, how- 
ever, for maintaining farm prices 
is a vigorous and productive level of 
business activity with high incomes. 
If consumers have adequate purchas- 
ing power they can buy what they 
need and want with their own money 
at prices satisfactory to farmers. 
This the war has thoroughly demon- 
strated. 

The long range outlook for busi- 
ness in general is much more im- 
portant to agriculture than any agri- 
cultural programs that might be de- 
veloped. Agricultural policy in gen- 
eral in the next several years will be 
determined by industrial production, 
payrolls and employment. 

If business activity remains high 
and industry produces for a mass 
market, agriculture will need little 
if any governmental assistance. 

On the other hand, if another 
depression occurs, agriculture again 
would be at a disadvantage com- 
pared with many other groups, and 
governmental programs would be de- 
manded., 






















SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Bread made with SUNNY 
KANSAS is always at its best 
because baking qualities are 
watched with skillful care at all 
times. Thats why this fine 
flour maintains the same high 
standard of good bakeshop 
performance year after year. 
In these days of shifting values, 
it s good to know you can rely 


on SUNNY KANSAS. 


* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 





















































Cable Address, “SENTINEL” 
















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 





FAMILY FLOUR 






























FLOUR 


ran 243 LT 14 3 —— absccs 


KA'INSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





EVERY 
PURPOSE 
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Over a Century of Milling Progress 


Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 























AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 
















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA > 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 















A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


66 ° ae 
Diamond D ent. Milled under Laborator — 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 













A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, }. EW YORK 















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 



























A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


© Hard Spring Wheat 


@ Hard Winter Wheat ' 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
®@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 


to fit every formula 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


————_—_ 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Oable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 

























DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL Chickasha Milling Co. 
ble Address 
GRAIN CO. Gory OTBRASEA Ont 
Operating Elevator “A’’ —- % * eo 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI Member_Millers’ National Federation 
“RUSSELL’S BEST” UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Our mill is located in the high protein Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
wheat district of central western Kan- STINERE SF Wes C whens 
sas, and secures most of its wheat Pancake Flour—Cake Flour —Farina— Whole 
directly from growers. Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 




















MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS | © 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY | 
| Any Grade—Any Quantity 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


























VOIGT MILLING CO. 
1 Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 [™ 

















VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
Maritine| MILLED' 
IN VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 














HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
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Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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FYTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH ABILITY 


, Wisdom 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 












Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








ACME BYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 








WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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French Bread Ration Drops to Level 


. of 1943; Wheat in Desperate Need 


Landon, Eng.—-M. Tanguy-Prigent, 
minister of food for France; éxplained 


to the French people on Dec. 29 that. 


reintroduction of bread cards was 
“absolutely inevitable’ due to the 
bad harvest and failure to receive 
sufficient wheat from abroad. Com-. 
mencing with the new year, French 
bread was rationed again after only 
two months of free marketing. The 
quantity available for an adult falls 
from 350 grams a day to 300 grams 
or 10% ounces, the level of 1943. 
Heavy workers will receive an addi- 
tional ration through their employ- 
ers, while rations for adolescents will 
vary between 350 and 375 grams per 
day according to age. Even so, the 
minister said, injustice could be 
avoided only with the help and co- 
operation of the public. Dealers in 
the black market would be punished 
without mercy. 

It is understood that the abolition 
of the bread ration in October was 


severely criticized in economic and 


commercial circles, being considered 
just an election bait. According to 
information issued by the, National 
Cereals Office, a month after the 
abolition of rationing the consump- 
tion of bread had increased from 20 
to 25%, in the country districts, but 
in the large towns it was only about 
10% higher. This increase in con- 
sumption is attributed, in the main, 
to the relatively low price. It has 
come to light that bread bought in 
France was resold on the black mar- 
ket in Germany and Spain. The in- 
crease in consumption exceeded the 
anticipations of the government by 
10%. 

Meantime,. France seems to be in 
desperate need of wheat. The quan- 
tities collected from growers are be- 
low expectations. In certain depart- 
ments the crop has not even been 
threshed.. The reasons for this are 
attributed to shortage of agricultural 
machinery and sacks, difficulties of 
transport and the uncertainty hith- 
erto prevailing as to the future of the 


franc. Also, it is said, many farm- 
ers have been holding their wheat, 
in order to feed their cattle during 
the winter, owing to lack of oilcakes 
and secondary cereals. It is stated 
that it will be necessary to import 
on an average, 300,000 tons of wheat 
per month. Commenting on this fact 
the Corn Ttade News says: 

“We find it remarkable that at the 
very moment France is desperately 
in need of imports of wheat and oth- 
er imported food she should devalue 
her currency in a manner which 
makes it infinitely more difficult to 
buy food abroad. So far as the 
French nation is concerned, the cost 
of imported wheat and other food 
has been more than doubled and the 
thought .will be in many people’s 
minds that currency devaluation and 
resumption of bread rationing are in- 
terrelated. The world price of 
wheat is inflated enough already and 
we cannot believe for a moment that 
the French government would vol- 
untarily inflate the price still further 
unless it was firmly determined on a 
policy of austerity, with imports re- 
duced to an absolute minimum.” 

So far, imports of wheat from Can- 
ada, the United States and Argentina 
have barely reached 50% of expecta- 
tions, Canada alone having fulfilled 
her promises. Normally, France draws 
considerable supplies of wheat from 
her colonies in North Africa but 
severe shortages in that region have 
prevented any exports. In fact, Al- 
geria, Morocco and Tunis are com- 
peting with France for supplies from 
North America. 


BREAD (1S THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
SERVICES EXPANDED 


W. H. Chesbrough & Associates, 
Chicago, Ill., has expanded to estab- 
lish food brokerage offices at 525 In- 
dian Terrace, Rockford, Ill., and 1 W. 
Main St., Madison, Wis. John R. 
Manella has been added to the staff 
as co-ordinator for retail sales pro- 
motions and merchandising. 











GRAIN STOCKS ON FARMS ON JANUARY 1 (in 1,000 bus) 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find: milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


. 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Hills atom, Sales Office 
ST. cLoue. MINN: MINNEAPOLIS 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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-~———Corn for grain ‘Wheat Oats ney 
Average Average Average 
State— 1935-44 1945 1946 1935-44 1945 1946 © 1935-44 1945 1946 

Maine ..... 86 96 70 43 22 23 2,878 2,636 1,954 
BNe. Bas % vee 94 115 87 ae é wo 198 194 194 
Vermont ... 198 144 87 bisa Ee 1,134 976 781 
Mans, §.....5 259 256 219 b‘t'p — 124 124 125 
| ey Sree 45 22 26 A ele 29 22 22 
OOM. .s.ce. 326 292 325 ey 7s aad 100 81 85 
, os ee 4,291 3,884 3,654 2,869 3,216 3,652 16,596 17,762 15,408 
er Se re 4,335 3,572 4,482 423 455 410 875 762 675 
Pa. 32,041 32,288 37,203 7,146 8,115 7,472 16,621 15,782 16,962 
Ce fay 08 99,280 84,172 118,087 13,241 12,169 16,468 25,463 22,707 35,119 
Indiana 118,683 115,630 168,254 6,809 5,298 5,384 23,330 17,760 35,212 
Illinois 272,146 291,431 278,860 6,371 3,651 3,079 74,258 64,573 99,604 
Mich. ..... 30,877 32,618 37,181 8,105 10,415 10,521 30,970 30,429 44,436 
ee 28,164 44,855 39,061 1,153 1,096 1,020 53,674 83,257 108,159 
; RRS 95,214 153,951 113,368 12,765 10,344 10,969 93,961 106,053 155,290 
Iowa ...... 362,475 431,215 341,249 2,178 796 878 122,819 93,287 143,675 
ae 72,713 117,524 76,051 5,305 4,840 4,504 26,822 21,279 21,501 
N. Dak 3,715 9,149 5,050 45,652 98,594 85,801 30,478 58,249 60,213 
Ss. Dak 29,623 97,012 66,632 14,581 21,754 28,389 33,910 66,550 99,135 
TOO. hb eine 8 89,209 255,910 176,752 19,382 14,018 28,972 28,607 25,978 48,919 
Kansas 24,840 70,763 41,663 40,685 59,417 62,388 20,635 16,365 10,071 
Seer 2,918 2,547 3,195 331 294 313 38 50 62 
. seN os set 11,223 12,047 11,390 1,224 1,514 1,236 603 608 566 
Virginia 22,612 22,269 28,739 2,387 4,284 2,785 1,164 1,983 2,079 
W. Va. 7,590 5,913 8,299 752 706 743 1,125 987 1,172 
ie Shee 33,803 35,942 40,016 1,990 3,167 1,865 1,945 2,853 3,651 
eS er ere 16,738 17,887 17,418 406 502 466 2,344 3,615 4,807 
Georgia ... 31,072 29,377 36,571 471 652 601 1,563 3,270 3,600 
Florida .... 4,197 3,259 3,596 5 By sas ers 18 48 72 
Ow 43,635 46,015 §2,842 630 869 528 663 800 880 
>. Ree 42,521 40,286 46,326 810 1,343 958 693 1,047 1,546 
ere 32,592 35,629 36,796 19 48 41 623 968 1,530 
WRIMR, ok ies 30,666 30,156 38,146 33 43 38 1,294 5,736 4,785 
ESP 21,113 19,780 24,010 130 100 101 1,955 3,762 2,791 
. Se ee 14,829 12,637 15,008 = ie vais owes 573 1,806 1,487 
ORIG: wees 13,534 16,695 14,393 10,216 19,760 10,638 14,086 15,714 10,920 
Texas ..:.. 41,316 33,587 33,928 4,342 15,743 5,013 15,912 15,440 19,523 
Montana 536 524 235 25,289 42,615 30,018 8,839 13,988 8,253 
So EE 925 698 564 7,340 10,608 8,902 3,389 4,531 4,492 
We Avie. 651 272 - 245 1,523 1,597 2,276 2,200 3,672 3,691 
ee a 5,765 8,675 8,432 6,505 7,316 11,081 3,076 4,330 5,072 
N. . Mex 1,544 2,223 1.010 579 1,593 582 301 525 273 
Arizona... 237 230 266 143 79 76 79 102 115 
i) ee cepa 110 130 55 2,630 4,269 2,743 936 1,391 1,246 
Nevada .... 24 16 16 238 308 262 113 199 164 
WOMn, i... 0% 269 132 146 7,863 11,387 10,746 4,100 4,173 4,013 
Oregon ramet 611 506 480 4,153 5,083 5,013 4,387 5,306 3,440 
Oahtf: =... 922 770 697 1,308 2,910 1,875 501 903 665 
U. 8. ..1,650,577 2,123,101~-1,931,180 267,899 390,990 368,820 676,002 742,633 988,435 
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Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Qoerating. Kansas City 


Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








For Remodeling or Reflowing 
Your Mill— Consult with 
W. D. McLEAN 





141 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill. 














Lewis B. Wall 


PREPARED PRODUCTS CHIEF — 
Lewis B. Wall, formerly director of 
sales, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
has been appointed vice president, 
sales and advertising, of the new 
Pillsbury bulk prepared mix division, 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Active in the 
food trade for 17 years, of which 
several were spent in the distribution 
of prepared mixes, Mr. Wall has spe- 
cialized in prepared products for the 
hotel and restaurant trade and mass 
feeding fields. With Pillsbury he will 
give postwar impetus to the com- 


R. H. Sturtevant 


pany’s position in the prepared foods 
field. Headquarters sales offices of 
this division will be located in New 
York. City. 


AUTOMATIC PROMOTION—R. H. 
Sturtevant of the Hart-Bartlett- 
Sturtevant. Grain Co., Kansas City, 
was named first vice president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade in the 
election of officers held Jan. 8. He 
served as second vice president last 
year, and his promotion to first vice 
president was automatic. 
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John W. Merrell 


BAKERY SERVICE DIRECTOR — 
New bakery service director for Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
is John W. Merrell, whose appoint- 
ment was recently announced by E. 
P. Mitchell, president of the milling 
firm. He has been connected for sev- 
eral years with the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., and prior to that 
time was in the production depart- 
ments of two of the large multistate 
baking organizations. Mr. Merrell, 
who will make his headquarters in 
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B. J. O'Dowd 


Kansas City, is a member of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. 


BOARD OF TRADE OFFICER — 
Succeeding R. H. Sturtevant of the 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
as second vice president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade in the recent 
election was B. J. O’Dowd, Moore- 
Seaver Grain Co. He was unopposed 
for the position when his opponent, 
W. W. Fuller, Fuller Grain Co., with- 
drew from the race. 











MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Ellis D. English, vice president and 
sales manager, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and J. W. Gilges, 
central states sales manager for the 
company, attended the convention of 
the Ohio Bakers Association in Co- 
lumbus, Jan. 13-15. 

# 


Austin Morton, general sales man- 
ager, and C. E. Swain, divisional sales 
manager, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, in attending the meeting 
of the Ohio Bakers Association, Jan. 
13-15, in Columbus, also visited east- 
ern markets. 

: & 


E. R. McDonald, manager of the 
Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Ver- 
non, Ind., visited in Kansas City re- 
cently, preliminary to a trip to 
Florida and New York. 

*® 


W. H. Bovey, Jr., president and 
treasurer of the Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. Bovey 
recently traveled to see friends in 
Kansas City. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, executive vice 
president, and 8S. S. Adair, comptrol- 
ler, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, recently stopped in at 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co. offices in 
Kansas City. 

*® 


William B. Raymond, president and 
manager of Buri’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Eau Claire, Wis., has been elected 
potentate of Zuhrah Temple of the 
Shrine, Minneapolis. Until recently, 
Mr. Raymond was in charge of the 


Minneapolis sales office of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. and before that west- 
ern sales manager for Commander- 
Larabee. Milling Co. 


A. J. Oberg, wheat flour sales 
manager for King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, left Jan. 12 for a three 
weeks’ eastern trip. 


Among regional managers of the 
grocery products division of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., recently present in 
Minneapolis for a conference were: 
R. C. Painter, seaboard division, New 
York City; Maurice Edelstein, Buf- 
falo; A. W. Kirkeeide, central, Chi- 
cago; H. R. Galbraith, co-manager, 
Chicago; R. S. Clayton, southeastern, 
Atlanta, Ga., and P. E. O’Brien, 
southwestern, Kansas City. 


Thruston Morton, chairman of the 
board of directors, Ballard & Ballard 
Co:, Ine., Louisville, Ky., is being 
mentioned in the press as a possible 
Republican candidate for Congress in 
the 1946 fall election. Mr. Morton 
recently returned to the Ballard com- 
pany offices from the Navy as a 
lieutenant commander. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel N. McDonald, 
active figures in baking circles for 
many years, are currently celebrating 
their golden wedding anniversary at 
their home in New Rochelle. Mr. 
McDonald all of his life has played 
an active part in the baking industry 
and has a wide circle of friends. Al- 
though he has resigned from his office 





of senior vice president of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. and as president 
of the Hall Baking Co., he will con- 
tinue as a member of the board of 
Continental, maintaining his interest 
in the industry. 


Earl J. Heseman, president of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., of Evansville, Ind., 
and head of the safety department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city, was principal speaker recently 
before the Foremen’s Club of Evans- 
ville. 

ae 


Evans J. Thomas of Chicago, man- 
ager of the durum division, North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, recently called on the trade 
in Kansas City. Boxcar shortages 
remain one of the main difficulties 
hampering smooth mill operations, 
Mr. Thomas said. 


Several company executives made 
their headquarters on a recent New 
York trip at the New York offices 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. They in- 
cluded Edwin A. Larson, manager 
bakery special flours department, and 
Burton F. Bowman, manager new and 
industrial products, from Minneapo- 
lis, and I. C. Maghran, eastern man- 
ager, Buffalo. 

* 


Out of state millers who attended 
the funeral of J. L. Yergler, general 
manager of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co. in Oklahoma City, were W. A. 
Chain, Abilene, Kansas, president of 
the Acme firm; J. K. Moore, Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 





C. B. Moore, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co; E. B. Sewell, Jr., Willis 
Norton Co., Wichita; E. W. Morri- 
son, Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Kansas. 

* 


Recent visitors at Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Association headquarters in Okla- 
homa City included Owen Wimberly, 
manager of the Okeene (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co; Haskell Cudd, manager of the 
Stillwater (Okla.) Milling Co; King 
P. Aitken, vice president of the Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills, and E. R. Leh- 
man, manager of the Geary (Okla.) 
Milling & Elevator Co. 


Wilfred C. Parker, comptroller of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Buffalo, has 
been installed as president of the 
Mercer Club of Buffalo. 

& 

Grant Morris, grain department 
manager for the Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., has been in- 
stalled as new president of the New- 
ton Kiwanis Club. 


John Rathbone, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, in Kansas City for a few 
days recently, reported generally fa- 
vorable crop conditions in southwest- 
ern Kansas. 

* 


Mary I. Barber, home economics 
department director for the Kellogg 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., has received 
a special citation for outstanding 
public service from the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc. Miss 
Barber served during the war as ex- 
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pert food consultant to the Secretary 
of War where she’ contributed con- 
spicuously in the food field. 

-@ 

George P. Urban, president, George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, called at 
the New York offices of The North- 
western Miller and on E. 8. Thomp- 
son, local representative of the mill, 
during a recent business trip to the 
metropolis. 


H. J. Guernsey of the soy products 
division, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, recently called upon the 
New York trade. 


Jesse C. Stewart and Mrs. Stewart, 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have opened their Coral Gables, Fla., 
home and will stay there until late 
spring. 

® 

Saul C. Wooster of the New York 
office of Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., has returned from about 
three weeks’ vacation in Miami. 


Joe D. Williams of Cohen E. Wil- 
liams & Sons, Nashville flour and feed 
brokerage concern, made a business 
trip recently through the Carolinas 
and Georgia where he called on the 
flour mills and blenders. 

¥ 


Van T. Irwin, sales manager for 
Cherokee Mills, Nashville, has re- 
turned from a business trip through 
northern Tennessee for his company. 

& 


Fred Borries of the Nashville office 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Mrs. 
Borries are enjoying some of the 
sunny Florida weather in Orlando on 
their vacation. 


R. H. Moran of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., stationed at Memphis, 
Tenn., visited among Nashville flour 
buyers recently. 

* XN 

B. V. Hopper, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis, attended the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
meeting Jan. 13-15 at Philadelphia, 
and L. V. Mika of the same firm, the 
Ohio Bakers Association meeting in 
Columbus the same date. 

* 


Among recent visitors at the Chi- 
cago office of the Millers National 
Federation were Elmer W. Reed, 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas; 
Walter H. Mills and G. S. Kennedy, 
both of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Charles G. McClave, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont; 
Charles Ritz and M. A. Crinkley, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Frank Theis of the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City. 


James S. Hargett, president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., has been named president 
of the Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce by the board of directors 
al the first 1946 meeting. Mr. Har- 
gett has been chairman of the poli- 
cies and projects committee for the 
past two years and has also served 
as vice president. ‘ 

# 


C. L. Grandy and L. J. Boucher of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, attended the convention 
of the Ohio Bakers Association, Jan. 
13-15, Columbus. 

a2 


New England sales representatives 
of the eastern division of General 
e 
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—THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


A MAN OF MOVEMENT 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 





ETURNING millions of GI’s from 

scattered war theaters and at 
the same time delivering thousands 
of pounds of flour and huge tonnages 
of wheat and coal to the hungry and 
starving people of the world in a 
relatively short space of time is the 
job which has been handed to Capt. 
Granville Conway, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, by Mr. Truman’s office. 

He is expected to do the job in the 
allotted time, despite seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles which con- 
front him and which would throw a 
less resolute individual into utter 
confusion. 

Here, if ever, is a subject which 
defies orthodoxy in description. Capt. 
Conway is no stuffed-shirt propped 
up behind an expansive table. Here 
is a man of movement. From the 
first instant of meeting you, and be- 
fore he even mentions his plan of 
operation, Capt. Conway gives you 
a feeling of confidence that he will 
get the job done. 

Tall, lean and graying, he is loose 
at the hips and shoulders like a well- 
trained college backfield star. His 
walk is reminiscent of that easy, ef- 
fortless grace of that peerless second 
baseman, Larry Lajoie. Everything 
he does looks easy. 

His approach to a problem is posi- 
tive. First, what is to be done? 
Second, how are the details to be co- 
ordinated into a working pattern? 
Under him, subordinates are given 


Capt. Granville Conway 


responsibility, and as long as they 
are with him, they are cloaked with 
all his authority. 

His big frame, his stringy arm 
muscles and legs, confirm reports of 
his great capacity for work and long 
hours. He’s no gymnasium-type, 
muscle-bound Adonis, but rather the 
wiry doughboy who can stand gruel- 
ling marches, hour after hour, come 
what may. 


43 














Decision and determination are 
written in his blue eyes—penetrating, 
but not cold. In conversation Capt. 
Conway makes no pretense at ora- 
torical flourishes nor sales promotion 
pep talks. He speaks to the point, 
but with homely, earthy phrases to 
point up his conversation. As he 
speaks he can slip off his coat and 
light up his pipe and slump down in 
his chair without distracting his audi- 
ence from the matter at hand. 

At meetings which could be com- 
pared to directors’ sessions it is re- 
ported that he can reflax comfort- 
ably, literally sitting on the back of 
his neck, a posture that would prob- 
ably create consternation and alarm 
if done by someone else. It indicates, 
however, no sloppiness of thought or 
slothfulness. In these postures Capt.. 
Conway exhibits the natural intuitive- 
ness of the resting animal, conserving 
energy against the next demand up- 
on him. 

Give him the flour, the wheat and 
the coal, and he will put them down 
in foreign ports where they are need- 
ed on schedule and bring the army 
home—such is the confidence he in- 
stills in those who meet him. 

Too infrequently does one find a 
top-flight executive doing a govern- 
ment job and when that happens, 
certainly the reader will forgive this 
outburst of enthusiasm. When a 
master performer takes the stage, 
even the most case-hardened, cynical 
critic must acknowledge merit. 





Mills, Inc., attended a conference held 
in Boston on Jan. 8, called by Myron 
L. Eastwood, New England manager. 
Speakers at the sessions were Ralph 
S. Herman, Charles R. Kolb, and Har- 
ry H. Raeder. 


DEATHS 


Maggie Howie Thomson, 78, widow 
of James M. Thomson, senior part- 
ner in the flour importing firm of 
James Thomson, Glasgow and Kil- 
marnock, Scotland, died in New Or- 
leans, Jan. 6, as the result of a heart 
attack. Mrs. Thomson was a resi- 
dent of New Orleans since 1930, go- 
ing there after the death of her 
husband in 1929. Prior to that she 
had made frequent trips to the Unit- 
ed States with: her husband on his 
visits to flour milling connections. 
Surviving are three sons, P. L. Thom- 











son of P. L. Thomson & Co., New 
Orleans; J. H., of Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., and James B., now in the 


United States Navy. 


Katherine C. Rooney, 57, home 
economics adviser to the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association, 
Nashville, since 1936, died unexpect- 
edly Jan. 6 from spinal meningitis. 
A native of Nashville, Miss. Rooney 
had taught home economics there 
and had been a student at Columbia 
University. 


Charles A. Fulton, 65, salesman for 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 
for the past 13 years, died following 
a heart attack Jan. 8 while on a 


business trip to Ardmore, Okla. Mr. 
Fulton was born in Illinois but had 
been a resident of Oklahoma for 33 
years. 


Judd E. Williams, 67, for over 30 
years a member of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, and pit trad- 
er for the Hoover Grain Co., died 
Jan. 11. 


Augustus Pohlman, Jr., 51, plant 
superintendent for the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, since 1922, died in 
a St. Louis hospital on Jan. 12, fol- 
lowing a brief illness. 








WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


GG Gg Gg 


Among salesmen of the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., who 
have been released from the service 
and who expect to travel again soon 
for that company, are: Richard Cross, 
serving Wisconsin and southern Min- 
nesota from Minneapolis; Robert 
Senkbeil, serving Texas from Dallas; 
Charles Webb, visiting the trade in 
Kentucky and Tennessee from At- 
lanta, and Charles Ward, calling on 
customers in the New Orleans area. 
C. E. Elsas, vice president of the firm, 
reports that several other former 
salesmen will be in civilian clothes 
soon. d 

* 

Apparently twin careers are cut out 
for the twin sons of Ralph H. Schweg- 
man, Cincinnati flour broker. Not 
only were the experiences of William 
and Ralph practically identical dur- 


ing the war, for they served three 
years in the air forces as fighter 
pilots and were released as first lieu- 
tenants, but they have now resumed 
their studies at the engineering col- 
lege of the University of Cincinnati 
and have enlisted in the officers’ re- 
serve corps. William flew over 
Europe with the Tin Hornet Squad- 
ron of the Ninth Air Force, and 
Ralph served on 132 missions in the 
Far East with the 450th (Black 
Rams) Fighter Squadron, Fifth Air 
Force. 
* 


After finishing his second war, this 
time as a major in the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services, Edward W. Gamble, 
Jr., has joined the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, Mo., as sales as-- 
sistant to the president, William M. 
Rand. For 20 years before the war, 
Mr. Gamble was a sales and admin- 
istrative executive of New York bro- 
kerage and investment banking 
houses. 

* 


Dee McQuillen, Jr., son of Dee Mc- 
Quillen, general superintendent of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, received 
his discharge from the army on Jan. 
1 and has resumed his college educa- 
tion at Wichita University. He 
served overseas two years with the 
engineers in the Third Army, under 
Gen. Patton. 

* 


Col. Lawrence L. Conrad, former 
manager of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Min- 
neapolis, but now officer in charge 
of Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, has 
been decorated with the Legion of 
Merit by Brig. Gen. George D. Shea. 





















PMA: Clarifies 


Wheat Flour — 
Export. Program 


'Washingtoh, D. C*—The Produc- 
titi afd” Marketing’ Administration 
has issued’ an amendment ‘tothe pro- 
visions © of “the 194546 wheat flour 
export ‘program ‘¢larifying the meth- 
od of ‘paying’ ‘subsidies on: flour sold 
by’ mills: to ‘private ‘exporters. 

The amendment is accompanied 
by..a_waiver.form,.which, when signed 
by the private exporter, waives any. 
and all interest in the subsidy pay- 
ments and makes it possible for the 
mills to collect the subsidy the same 
as if a direct transaction was made 
between a mill and a foreign buyer. 

Following is the PMA*announce- 
ment: 

The announcement by the War 
Food Administrator, dated April 18, 
1945, as supplemented..by the fur- 
ther announcement by the War Food 
Administrator, dated May 26, 1945, 
is hereby amended by deleting from 
the opening paragraph ‘of the an- 
nouncement the words “to export- 

rs” and by adding to the end of said 
paragraph the following sentences: 

Payment will be made to the ship- 
per or consignor named in the bill of 
lading or other document under 
which the flour is exported or, if a 
waiver by the shipper or consignor of 
any interest in such payment is: sub- 
mitted with the application therefor, 
to such other person or firm who sold 
such flour for export. For the pur- 
poses of this announcement and the 
instruments issued in connection 
therewith the person.or firm entitled 
to receive payment hereunder is -re- 
ferred to as the exporter. 

This amendment shall become ef- 
fective as of 12:01 am., e.s.t., Dec. 
26, 1945. 

Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Following ‘is the’ replica of -the 
waiver form: 
WAIVER 
Wheat Flour Export Program 
(Fiscal Years 1945 -and 1946) 


The undersigned hereby. waives any and 
all interest in any payment to be made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture’ under the 

: Wheat Flour Export Program (¥Fiseal Years 
1945 and 1946) announced. by. the War 
Food Administrator on April, 18, 1945, as 
heretofore or hereafter supplemented and 
amended, in connection: with the. exporta- 
tion ‘of the wheat flour described. in the 
attached export bill of lading, which flour 
was purchased by’ the undersigned from 


(Date) 
(To be: executed in .duplicate, one copy 
attached-to each copy of export. bill of 
lading.) 





Wheat Export Program 





(Continued from Page 9) 


In this connection, the UNRRA 
China program, which is predomi- 
nantly in terms of wheat, is sub- 
ject to some criticism to the effect 
that a wider use of flour to: that na- 
tion would.provide a.more economi- 
cal use of this commodity. It is 
not.believed that flour milling in- 
dustry representatives who met here 
with government officials cited this 
possibility. 

The. sessions ‘also made it clear 
that a sharp cleavage of interest 
between the flour milling and grain 
trade still exists, although both op- 
posing groups are seen as ready to 
co-operate with the government in 


_ believed on the low side. 
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meeting any reasonable relief. feed-_. 
ing ‘program. 


Cautions About_ Allocations 

The milling industry does not of- 
fer objections to the government re- 
lief program as such, but cautions 
that the government plans, as: re- 
vealed by a breakdown of allocations 
of.» wheat to various categories, 
threaten to impair the ability of 
the industry to produce for domestic 
requirements. 

The United States Department. of 
Agriculture submitted the following 
statistical picture of. the proposed 
distribution of wheat as against the 
total supply: 

Carryover, July 1, 1945, 281,000,- 
000 bus; 1945 crop, 1,125,000,000; im- 
ports, 10,000,000; total supply, 1945- 
46, 1,414,000,000. 

Estimated disappearance: Domestic 
food and military, 540,000,000 bus; al- 
cohol, ~*~ 25,000,000; seed, 84,000,000; 
feed, 200,000,000; export, 400,000,000; 
total, 1,249,000,000. 

Estimated July 1, 1946, carryover 


~ 165,000,000 bus. 


Milling industry representatives 
questioned the accuracy of these fig- 


.ures in several important respects, it 


was learned. For example, the feed 
wheat estimate of 200,000,000 bus is 
Millers 
contend that the feed wheat usage 
may run as high as 250,000,000 bus 
and could easily reach 300,000,000 
unless sharp reduction in livestock 
population is effected quickly. 

Criticism in another highly im- 
portant category was directed at. the 
per acre yield estimate in the major 
wheat producing regions. It was 
pointed out that a one bushel per 
acre error would distort. the gov- 
ernment supply estimate by approxi- 
mately 65,000,000 bus. Errors of 
this kind, while clearly unavoidable; 
the Millers National Federation 
points out, could wipe out the ex- 
pected carryover. 


Discount Error Possibility 


Government officials state in reply, 
however, that in their experience 
there has never been as wide a mar- 
gin of error as the industry sug- 
gests in the estimated per acre yield 
in wheat. Government officials stat- 
ed that it was possible that some 
further limitations might be im- 
posed on the use of wheat in the 
production of alcohol and for other 
beverage purposes. 

In discussing the milling industry 
situation in regard to the availabil- 
ity of wheat stocks, government of- 
ficials admit that inability to obtain 
wheat: was the most serious in the 
Southwest and it was subsequently 
learned that some mills from that 
area are actively buying out-of-po- 
sition wheat from terminals as far 
removed as Minneapolis. Govern- 
ment officials believed, however, that 
in some respects this represented 
attempts to fill short positions where 
mills had sold flour without having 
wheat on hand. It is doubted that 
the government would aid mills in 
obtaining wheat to fill short posi- 
tions. 

The. possibility that the govern- 
ment might take emergency steps 
to assist mills to obtain out-of-posi- 
tion wheat through Commodity 
Credit Corp. absorption of excess rail 
charges is an expedient that might 
be used, but no definite commitment 
was given by the government of- 
ficials in that respect. If there was 
a substantial curtailment of milling 
operations in areas where wheat was 
not available there is a possibility 
that some radical remedy would be 
tried. However, in this respect, it 


is improbable that Office. of Price 
Administration ceilings would be ad-" 
vanced to cover out-of-pdsition Wheat” 
movements, as a two-ceiling situa- 
tion would complicate conditions be- 
yond control. ~ : 

Some observers hére believe that 
the CCC should be ready. to finance 
out-of-position wheat to the. extent 
of their past purchases in such states 
as Texas and Oklahoma, where sup- 
plies are extremely low. In .answer 
to this suggestion. government, offi- 
cials state that mills in-those states 
had. an equal opportunity to buy. 
wheat when it was available. 

A condition confronts the grain 
trade if “to arrive’ wheat now com- 
ing to terminals is preponderantly 
for export, and that is that the gov- 
ernment might be forced to take over 
the export trade by buying ‘solely 
for the account of the CCC. Un- 
less the local Conway committees, 
composed of representatives of the 
milling and grain industries and of- 
ficials of the American Association 
of Railroads and the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, can start func- 
tioning quickly, a complicated condi- 
tion may occur to the discomfort of 
all involved. 

Both milling and grain trade of- 
ficials see the hazards of the three 
groups of buyers for a tightening 
wheat supply. However, if the Con- 
way operations run as smoothly as 
most projects this gentleman under- 
takes, it is believed by informed ob- 
servers that many local frictions will 
be erased before they develop into 
real headaches. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOINS RODNEY MILLING CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Robert Graham 
has joined the Rodney Milling Co., 
here, as representative of the com- 
pany in Ohio and Indiana. He plans 
to make his headquarters at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Mr. Graham was recent- 
ly discharged from the army, after 
serving a year and half in Italy. Be- 
fore the war he was with the Russell 
(Kansas) Milling Co. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GERRITS WITH SMITH STORES 
Martin J. Gerrits, formerly with 

Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 

Louis, Mo., as its New York repre- 

sentative, has resigned from that’ po- 

sition, and is now manager of the 
bakery division of the H. A. Smith 

Stores, Port Huron, Mich. This firm 

operates a chain of grocery stores 

throughout the state. 


INDUSTRY LEADERS 

Washington, D. C.—The list ‘of of- 
ficials who conferred with members 
of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation included leaders of both the 
milling and grain industries. 

Millers were represented by Walter 
H. Mills, General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, Minn; C. D. McKenzie, Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; 
Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger’s, Inc., 
Salina, Kansas, and Henry H. Cate, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Grain men were represented by E 
J. Grimes, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; 
F. A. Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo; Aksel 
Nielson, Farmers West Central Grain 
Co., Omaha, Neb; R. J. Barnes, North 
American Export Grain Association, 
Inc., and William Schilthuis, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., both of New York, 
N.. ¥. 
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20,000 Tons: Barley 
‘Offered by CCC in 


Pacific Northwest © 


Seattle; *Wash.—About 20,000 tons 
of Commodity Credit Corp. ‘owned 
barley, riow in storage. at Seattle ‘ele- 
vators, is ‘being placed in ‘the Pacific 
Northwest feed trade Oe tia Private 
channels. 

Originally intending the barley’ for 


“export, presumably ‘to Russia,~: the »: 


CCC abruptly decided’ recently © to 
place*:10;000' tons in’ Oregon “and 
10,000 tons in Washington: “ °Dis- 
tribution is’ to be through existing 
traders, divided’ proportionately''on a 
historical - basis,;' with : the — Mar-. 
gins ‘to'apply.° ©“ 

The catch is that the bite price is at 
least $10 ton higher than anything 
in the barley line has been up to this 
time. Although’ unconfirmed, ° most 
reports state that’ the’ basis will be 
in the neighborhood of $60 tén, ‘bulk, 
Seattle! Even’ so, the demand is’ in- 
satiable, and’ ‘the ‘traders who ‘are 
handling ‘the deal aré having*to allo- 
cate to their customers on a t PFS rata 
basis. 

No corn of any type for any deliv- 
ery is being offered, flour millers are 
skeptical about their ‘ability to run 
at capacity until the new crop, due 
to the supply shortage, ‘and, of course, 
the wheat’ picture in the feed trade 
is equally dark. 

The protein situation can only be’ 
termed hopeless,’ and buyers are 
looking over their records for ‘years 
back in an effort to find a’ supplier 
with whom they may have a history. 
One ‘terminal miller here remarked 
recently that the only’ favorable 
comment he could make’ about’ any 
phase of the supply situation is that 
there is no question by this time that 
all segments of the industry in this 
area fully understand the shortage of 
supplies, and perhaps some liquida- 
tion of consuming units may result 
therefrom, 

Increasing fede titer on the’ part 
of industry members is manifested in 
the low ceilings for proteins, while 
grain prices keep ‘on hiking. The 
feeling is ‘widespread’ that if the lid 
were taken off of protein’ prices, more 
supplies might. become’ available, 
while at the same time the increased 
cost of formula feeds as a result 
would discourage any expansion of 
feeding operations. : 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: . 


NEW: YORK CHEMISTS MEET 

New York, N. Y¥.—The’ technology 
of the dried egg industry was de- 
scribed by Ralph’ Morris ofStandard 
Brands, Inc., at the Jan. 8 meeting 
of the. New York’ Section;’ American 
Association ‘of Cereal Chemists. Bert 
D. Ingels, first chairman’ of the sec- 
tion, presented a gavel béaring an en- 
graved silver plate; for the use of 
the chairman. Members’ * discussed 
plans for attending the annual con- 
ference of the association; to be held 
at Niagara Falls;-Ont., May 12-16. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS PLAN DANCE 

Milwaukee, Wis. — The Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Associatiom is. sponsor- 
ing’ a Victory dinner dance at the 
Milwaukee Elks Club, Jan. 19,° ac- 
cording to Joseph Vann, president of 
the association. The. event is. the 
first of major importance staged by 
the association since the outbreak of 
the war. Several htindred couples 
have made reservations: * WOx 
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\ pee INSPECTION. 


PREDICTED FOR MILLS . 


speaker Tells bidideh Millers That 
Food and Drug Administration May 
Condemn Infested Grain 


THE NORTHWESTERN “MILLER ” 


"floor of their.” ‘Office and warehouse, 
“was covered with high water. De- 


liveries to their customers are being 
_made from their Connections at Leb- 


“anon, Tenn., and Farmington, Mo. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NAMED GENERAL MANAGER 
Oklahoma’ City, Okla.—Charles. C. 


'WIEDLOCHER & SONS 


PLANT RAZED BY FIRE 
Springfield, INl.—A “spectacular fire 
roared “through the “Wiedlocher & 
Sons Feed. Manufacturing Co. plant, 
here, ‘Dec. 30, destroying the 125 ft 
elevator, mill. house .and ‘warehouse, 
and resulting in damage estimated at 


45 


destroyed, and that resumption of op- 
eration would depend on the ability 
to obtain materials with which to 
rebuild. The loss was covered by 
insurance, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


TWO REPRESENTATIVES NAMED 
N. Y¥.—The Russell-Miller 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Although there is an indi- 
cation of quickening interest among do- 
mestic flour buyers, volume of booking be- 
ing done is limited by the unwillingness 
of millers to take on new business in size- 
able quantities because of wheat uncer- 
tainties. Most sellers are rationing flour 
in the sense that they are booking only 
moderate amounts at ceilings to regular 
customers and more often than not hold- 
ing down quantities below what the buyer 
wants. 

In spite of this, however, buying actiyity 
is greater than a week ago, more bakers 
apparently realizing the threat to flour 
supplies that current wheat marketing 
shortages forecast. Larger chain bakers 
were looking for flour in the past week 
and took on scattered lots, which seemed 
to amount to a fair total. There was a 
faif run of bookings also to medium-sized 
bakery operators. Family flour trade also 
bought at a fairly steady pace, with most 
millers doing this type of business report- 
ing bookings from regular customers cov- 
ering needs for the next 30 to 60 days. 

The bulk of business in the past week, 
however, is represented by sales made to 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion on two orders for hard and soft 
wheat flours for gulf shipment, plus a 
scattering of other private export trade. 

Sales of hard winter wheat mills in the 
Southwest reached an average of 127% of 
capacity, compared with 48% in the pre- 
ceding week and 39% a year ago. 

Shipping directions continue to pour in 
on mills, a normal condition at this time 
of year. There is some evidence that 
bakers are more anxious to carry larger 
stocks under their own roofs and are order- 
ing out their contracts faster. Probably 
this is a reflection of apprehension over 
wheat supplies in coming months, with the 
buyer wanting flour at hand in case mill 
operations should be curtailed by inade- 
quate raw materials. In some cases, bak- 
ers have rented outside storage to take care 
of growing stocks. Flour production has 
reflected these conditions by another up- 
swing to bring operating levels again close 
to capacity after the holiday-induced slump 
of the previous fortnight. 

Clears continue scarce and firm, with 
best bakery quality at ceilings and a ready 
outlet for low grades in the feed industry. 

Export trade has been limited by the 
wheat situation just as has the domestic 
market, but a moderate business is going 
on all the time to one or another Euro- 
pean and Latin-American country. The 
Cuban mixup on subsidy terms and re- 
luctance to guarantee mills against pos- 
sible loss of the domestic subsidy has cur- 
tailed business with the Island, but is ex- 
pected to be cleared up soon. Puerto Rico 
has shown increased interest lately and so 
have some central American countries. 
Brazil remains a steady potential cus- 
tomer, and Spain and Portugal have been 
in the market recently. The aggregate of 
all this business has been fairly good, 
although more scattered in character and 
not as heavy in total as a month ago. 

Six mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 9 fair, 4 quiet, 4 slow and 6 dull. 

Quotations Jan. 12, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4.35@4.40, bakers 
short patent $3.39@3.41, standard patent 
$3.31, straight grade $3.28@3.31, first clears 
$3.20@3.30, second clears and low grade 
$3@3.10, soft winter short patent $3.53@ 
3.58, cake flour $4.20@4.25, standard grade 
$3.35 
Oklahoma City: There was a substantial 
improvement in sales which ranged from 
60 to 117% and averaged 85% compared 
with 15% the previous week and 62% a 
year ago. Family buyers took 60% of 
bookings and the bakers 40%. Operations 
improved and averaged 83% compared with 
55% a week ago and 85% a year ago. 
Prices were steady and closed unchanged 
to 18c higher per sack. Quotations, sacks, 
delivered Oklahoma rate points, Jan. 12: 
hard wheat short patent $4@4.61, soft 
wheat short patent $4@4.61, standard $3.90 
@4.41; bakers carlots $3.32 cwt, 13.5% pro- 
tein or $3.39 for excess 13.5%, with 10c 
additional for patent and 12c additional 
for enrichment; bakery, in trucks, short 
patent, plain $3.75, bakery standard $3.65 
with 12c additional for enrichment. 


Omaha: The fiour situation remained as 
tight as ever here the past week. Pro- 
duction was at a maximum. Plants oper- 
ated six days a week, 24 hours a day. 

Little flour was booked. Export trade 
was good as it has been for several weeks. 
Millers were hesitant about prospects of 





continuing such rapid productions. Sup- 
Plies are getting lower each week. The 
situation is severe, large millers agreed. 

Prices were the same as last week. 


Quotations Jan, 12: family short patent 
$3.92, standard patent $3.72, bakers short 
patent $3.38, high protein $3.28, fancy clear 
$3.02 and low grade clear $2.82. 

Wichita: Mills operated from 5 to 7 days 
for an over-all average of the usual six- 
day week. Shipping directions were heavy, 


domestic sales were slow and there was a 


lessening of export demand. Sales to our 


own government continued strong. The 
boxcar shortage has eased. All mills re- 
ported difficulty in obtaining bags, but 


the major difficulty now is to obtain wheat. 
The anticipated release of farm wheat is 
not yet apparent. 

Salina: Fairly active 
complished in flour the past week. Ship- 
ping directions are very good. 

Texas: Increasing public awareness of 
the gravity of the supply situation in 
wheat is probably responsible for a sharp 
increase in flour demand; some mills say 
they are swamped with orders, but in gen- 
eral the only business that is being booked 
aside from some sales to Cuba is for fam- 
ily flour to regular customers, and for 
immediate shipment and such sales amount 
to 20 to 25% of capacity. Bakers are 
interested, but mills feel the most they 
can do is to try to take care of their 
family trade as long as they can. Opera- 
tions continue near top capacity. Prices 


business was ac- 


higher, and at or close to ceiling on all 
types. Quotations Jan. 12, 100’s: family 
flour, extra high patent $4.38@4.43, high 


standard bakers, under 


patent $4.13@4.18, 
first clears $3.30 


-44% ash $3.52 (ceiling), 
@3.40, delivered TCP. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Two or three large eastern 
bakers were in the market last week for 
15,000 to 25,000 bags each, and there was 
the usual demand each day from the car- 
lot trade. Mills report fair sales, as much 
as they cared to book. In fact, some of 
it, they infer, was accepted under protest. 
Until the uncertainties surrounding the flour 
subsidy are cleared away, mills cannot be 
free sellers. 

Local companies that operate southwest- 
ern units say they are unable to get enough 
wheat to keep the latter operating at any- 
where near capacity. They say they have 
traded everything, except title to their 
properties, to get wheat, but deliveries 
are still intermittent and light. Conse- 
quently, sales by these units are limited 
almost to daily grind. 

Export inquiry continues brisk, and book- 
ings to Central and South American mar- 
kets are limited only by the quantity mills 
can offer. Exporters say some _ wrinkles 
in connection with the Cuban subsidy have 
still to be ironed out and, until this is 
done, they are not accepting Cuban offers. 

Considering the growing scarcity of box- 
cars, wheat and bags, and their sales posi- 
tion in connection with the subsidy, book- 
ings by spring wheat mills last week were 
liberal. They sold approximately 87% of 
their capacity, compared with 81% a week 
earlier, and 80% a year ago. Unfilled 
business on mill books, it is generally 
agreed, is well above normal for this sea- 
son of the year. 

Quotations Jan. 14: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour, 
demand, while not heavy, is more than 
enough to take care of what millers deem 
it wise to offer, with the wheat and bag 
situation as it is. Some companies com- 
Plain of difficulty in getting cars. No 
let-up in the inquiry for feed is evident. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Only a moderate amount of 
business was reported last week. Sales 
were held down by most mills, and were 
only with buyers in need of flour. Sales 
were chiefly in one or two carlots, with 
a few exceeding this amount. Shipping 
directions continued good, and many mills 
are behind in deliveries. Family flour 
was quite active. Jobbers seem anxious 
to book good amounts of the smaller sized 
packages, which are in good demand now. 
Deliveries were good. 

Quotations Jan. 12: spring top patent 
$3.54@3.57, standard patent $3.44@3.47, first 
clear $3.25@3.49, second clear $2, family 
flour $4.51; hard winter short patent $3.52 
@3.57, 95% patent $3.42@3.47, first clear 
$3.20@3.30; soft winter short patent $3.49 
@4.31, standard patent $3.39@4.06, first 
clear $3.25@3.26. 

St. Louis: Local mills report that out- 
side of some sales to the government, 
new flour business was very light last 
week. Bookings made were principally car- 
lots for replacement to the trade. There 
was an excellent demand for protein clears 
at ceiling price, but offerings were scarce. 
Jobbers report new bookings as very light. 
The local truckers’ strike continues to 
handicap the trade in general. 

Central states mills report bookings as 
light. Mills are unable to take care of 
the demand. They are trying, however, 
to take care of the regular trade as far 
as possible. Prices continue at the ceiling. 

Quotations Jan. 12: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, 
family short patent $4.35, straight and 
95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard 
winter bakers patent $3.50, family patent 
$3.65@3.90, straight and 95%  $3.50@3.55, 
first clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Toledo: Wheat, bag and car shortages 
continue to plague millers in this area. A 









little more movement of ‘wheat in spots 
is reported, but not enough to affect the 
market and the over-all pattern is to scan- 
tier movements. Domestic demand for flour 
is heavy, running somewhat above amounts 
mills are able to offer. Millers are not 
expecting soft wheat requirements to get 
out of hand in view of the large crop in 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. ‘Hard wheat 
already is a difficult matter, and some 
millers report they can’t get enough hard 
wheat to take care of bakery trade. Somé 
decline in rate of operation of the mills 
has resulted. 


Cleveland: Withdrawals are extremely 
heavy. Jobbers are exceedingly busy and 
in arrears on deliveries. New contracts 
on flour are few and far between. Most 
of the trade is contracted ahead for 120 
days or more. Mills are very tardy in 
making shipments. They seem to be fur- 
ther behind now than ever before. 

High glutens and first clears are prac- 
tically off the market. Mills appeared 
most disinterested in new business. 

Demand for family flour is very brisk, 
and no doubt will continue until the mid- 
dle of the summer. . 

Quotations Jan. 12: spring wheat high 


gluten $3.86, short patent $3.76, standard 
patent $3.66, first clear $3.65; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent $3.76, standard 
$3.66; high ratio short winter wheat patent 
$4.43@4.53, intermediate $4.28, standard 
$3.63. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The trade is not yet in a buy- 
ing mood. Sales continue light, judged by 
war standards, although in total volume 
they just about cover the mill grind from 
day to day. The trade is interested, but 
not ready to commit itself in a big way. 
Strikes and threats of strikes have had a 
bad effect in causing many to hold back 
for abstract fears, where normally they 
would begin to stock up and protect them- 
selves after the inroads on their reserve 
stocks during the Christmas holidays. Natu- 
ral conditions of demand and supply, par- 
ticularly the continued consumption, will, 
it is believed, soon force more buying. 
Trade is satisfactory on the whole, but 
not spectacular. Clears are scarce and 
offerings are very limited with prices firm. 

Quotations Jan. 12, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, 
spring first clear $3.65; hard winter short 
patent $3.80, 95% patent $3.70, first clear 


$3.60; soft winter short patent $3.81, first 
clear $3.45. 
New York: Again the local flour mar- 


ket presents an abnormal picture. Buyers 
wish flour but mills are unable to supply 


it and brokers, with nothing to sell, con- 
centrate on getting flour through, both 
from the mill and from the railroad. De- 


liveries from all parts of the country are 
slow. Mills are handicapped by lack of 
bags and buyers are being asked to return 
all good ones. Boxcar shortages are an- 
other important factor, and railroads are 
slow in making deliveries on many routes. 
Flour movement from Buffalo is still feel- 
ing the storm which tied up that city for 
about 10 days, and some of it is still not 


out. 
Buyers as yet do not press strongly 
for flour, but there is no question but 


what any offerings of high glutens and 
clears could be quickly sold. Flour is 
practically rationed, with customers allotted 
only what they actually need so that 
actual sales are limited at highest figures, 
to a single car. The shortages prevail on 
all types of flours. Springs, Kansas, cake 
flours from all sections are practically un- 
quoted, and where mills have any they 
are quickly taken at ceilings. 

Quotations Jan. 12: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.75, clears $3.70@ 
3.80; southwestern short patents $3.85, 
standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears $3.60@ 
3.65; soft winter straights, Pennsylvania 
$3.70@3.75, Pacific coast $3.77@3.79. 

Boston: New flour sales are light and 
limited to fill-in orders and immediate re- 
quirements. In a general way the trade is 





covered for the next 90 to 120 days, and 
none is interested in buying further aheaq 
nor are mills willing to accept business 
beyond that point. While reports are heard 
that the subsidy program may be con. 
tinued to the end of 1946, mill agents are 
not pressing for heavy commitments. [p 
addition the scarcity of cash wheat cre. 
ates a reluctance on the part of Mills 
to accept business from those not in im. 
mediate need of flour. The result was a 
low volume of sales during the past week 
with commitments usually of minimum car. 
lot size and spring patents receiving the 
preference. Mill agents report no diffi. 
culty in securing shipping instructions from 
the trade and buyers are keeping fair 
stocks on hand. Mill prices are strong at 
ceiling. 

Quotations Jan. 12: spring high gluten 
$3.95@3.97, short patent $3.84@3.87, stand. 
ard patent $3.74@3.77, first clears $3.55@ 
3.60; southwestern short patent $3.81@ 
3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77; Texas 
Short patent $3.84@3.87, standard patent 
$3.74@3.77; soft winter patent $3.70 @3.80, 
straight $3.60@3.70, clears $3.50@3.60. 

Philadelphia: There were few new de- 
velopments in the flour situation during the 
past week. The tone of the market re. 
mains very firm. Most hard wheat flours 
are at the ceilings, while a number of the 
mills are reported to be withdrawn on 
high gluten. Backlogs are heavy as a re- 


sult of previous domestic purchases, and 
export and government orders. It is ex- 
pected that extreme tightness will pre- 
vail as long as cash wheat remains in a 


strong position. The subsidy program con- 
tinues to be a matter of much concern 
in milling circles and there is a growing 
belief that steps will soon be taken to 
extend it beyond June 30, the deadline, as 
originally scheduled. Aside from occasion- 
al replacements, local demand is inactive, 
with a good many bakers booked ahead 
for considerable periods. 

Quotations Jan. 12: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.55@3.65; hard winter short 
patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter 
straights nearby $3.45 @3.50. 

Pittsburgh: Replacement business is the 
main feature of the flour market at this 
time. The volume booked during the past 
few days is termed fair by the trade. Bak- 
ers show little anxiety concerning scarcity 
of wheat or ceiling prices for flour, but 
aim to keep bookings 120 days ahead. 
Ceiling prices for flour continue. Repre- 
sentatives of several large mills are en- 
tirely out of the market. High glutens 
are particularly short and clears command 
almost any price, where mills offer them, 
Family flour business is seasonal and prices 
are firm. Shipping directions continue ex- 
tremely good. Shipments are retarded by 
many factors and are the cause of con- 
cern to brokers and flour jobbers. 

Quotations Jan. 12: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.78@3.80, straight $3.68@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.53@ 
3.55;' spring bakers short patent $3.78@ 
3.80, standard $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, 


first clear $3.58@3.60; soft winter bakers 
cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate grade 
$4.10@4.35, straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific 
coast $3.73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 
THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Market continues slack. 


The mills are still biding their time and 
remain: cautious as to long-term bookings, 
but have been able and willing to take 
care of the demand. 

Quotations same as last week: spring 
wheat $3.58, f.o.b. New Orleans; hard win- 
ter standard patent $3.48, hard winter short 
$3.60, soft winter straight $3.60, soft win- 
ter short $3.75. All latter prices are f.o.b. 
mill 

Nashville: 
week is reported to be good. 
in small lots as mills, generally, are not 
pushing for business since they are hav- 
ing much difficulty securing soft wheat. 
Outbound shipments to the merchants, job- 


The flour business here this 
Sales are 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, 
per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ............ $3.54@3.57 
Spring standard patent ......... 3.44@3.47 
Spring first clear .....-.sseees 3.25@3.49 
Hard winter short patent ...... 3.52 @3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent ........ 3.42 @3.47 
Hard winter first clear ........ 3.20@3.30 
Soft winter short patent ....... 3.49@4.31 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.39@ 4.06 
Soft winter first clear ......... 3.25 @3.26 
Rye flour, white ...........+6-. 4.70@4.95 
Rye flour, dark ........-eeeeees 3.90@4.00 
Semolina, No. 1 acess cecvsvvevee «++ @3.75 

New York 


Spring first patent ............ Tt$...@3.95 
Spring standard patent ---@3.75 
Spring first clear 3.70@3.80 
Hard winter short patent 3.85 


Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.70@3.75 
Hard winter first clear ......... 3.60@ 3.65 
Soft winter short patent ....... eva Sas 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.70@3.75 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.). 3.77@3.79 
Soft winter first clear ......... ray, | eae 
Rye flour, white ............45- 4.95@5.10 
RMye ROU, GOTH oss ciscccccccse Te, *te 
Bemelind, NG. 2c vk cesses wesces «++ @4.03 
Seattle 8. Francisco 

Family patent ...... S66 oot Ovec@ dss 
Soft winter straight.. ...@... Een 
Dakota std. patent... ...@... <a os 
Montana std. patent. ...@... -@.. 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for 50 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


winter wheat flour. 
§280-1b cottons. fftHigh glutens. 


per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. 


(Canadian quotations 
of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
«+-@3.44 $...@... $...@3.50 - @3.80 
we .34 ois «+. @3.50 - @3.70 
3.00@3.10 -@.. eae Wee - @3.65 
---@... 3.39@3.41 ---@3.50 - @3.80 
iw coe -- @3. 3.50@3.55 - @3.70 
«--@... 3.20@3.30 2.85@3.35 - @3.60 
---@... 3.63@3.58 +++ @4.05 ~-@3.81 
esele eee +» @3.35 -@3.8 -@.. 
ele ase -7@. 3.32@3.75 @3.45 
4.40@4.55 +-@. - @5.07 @ 4.95 
3.80@4.00 .-@. @4.57 ~-@44 
oe OW be --@. @3.99 .o + @3.98 
Phila. Boston Clevelan tNashville 
$...@3.83 $3.84@3.87 $...@3.76 $...@..: 
-»-@3.73 3.74@3.77 -- @3.66 oe @ aes 
3.55@3.65 3.55@3.60 --@3.65 22+@ «ss 
-+-@3.83 3.84@3.87 --@3.76 oe @ owe 
«»-@3.73 3.74@3.77 - @3.66 oe @.>- 
606@D vee wee@ore 16-@s.. «--@--- 
+--@... 3.70@3.80 4.43@4.53 4.69@4.79 

*3.45@3.50 3.60@3.70 .++@4.28 4.75 @5.00 
+++@.-. 3.50@3.60 ...@... 4.30@4.60 
4.90@5.00 ---@... 4.85@4.9 oee@ woe 
bu bes CSS Se ERE ree @ oe 
«++ @4.03 -@... frre -+@ ws 

‘Toronto **Winnipeé 

Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent{ @4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 --@ «-- 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.63 ...@.- 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 --@. 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.25 -@ «+ 

ft 


tSecondhand cottons, {98-Ib cottons 
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Buffalo 
»+ + @3.80 
«+ @3.70 
~ - @3.65 
. -@3.80 
+ -@3.70 
«» @3.60 
- @3.81 
6 @ ae 
.- @3.45 
-. @4.95 
~.  @4.45 
. +» @3.98 


Nashville 





a on 
1.30 @ 4.60 
iG ie 
oe @ vee 
Winnipeg 
. «@5.30 
-,.@4.80 


996 


for soft 
cottons, 
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pers and wholesalers in the South and 
Southeast range from slow to good for 
this season. The flood stage at Nash- 
ville is 40 feet, however, and the Cum- 
perland river was expected to reach the 
crest of around 50 feet. Local flour plants 
are having difficulty keeping water pumped 
from their basements. One plant moved 
temporarily as the water covered their 
first floor. Majority of feed dealers in 
the low lands have moved and deliveries 
are being hampered due to high water. 
Flour prices are about unchanged from 
the advance last week. 

Quotations Jan. 11: soft wheat cake 
flour $4.69@4.79; soft wheat cake flour, 
not over .41% ash $4.02@4.12; soft wheat 
éake flour, .41% or more ash $3.79@3.89; 
short patent family flour $5.15@5.25, stand- 
ard patent $5@5.15, straight $4.75@5, clear 


$4.30 @ 4.60. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Mills are booking all of the 
pusiness they care to in view of the tight 
wheat and car situation in the Pacific 
Northwest. Mills have wheat in the coun- 
try, but some are faced with shutdowns 
if they can’t get wheat in pretty quick. 
After they grind the flour it is then a 
problem to get cars to move it out. Con- 
sequently, there is little desire to book 
farther ahead than necessary. Export 
pusiness is of a limited character. The 
Philippines are taking on as much flour 
as ship allocations permit. The China 
market was not yet opened up, with the 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 


United 
Administration filling the relief require- 
ments. Export mills are sending men 


out to the Orient to look over the situ- 
ation with a view to expanding business 
when it is possible to do so. 

Quotations Jan. 12: all Montana $3.62, 
high gluten $3.57, bluestem bakers $3.32, 
bluestem topping $3.25, cake $3.85, pastry 
$3.02, pie $3.02, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.25, whole wheat 100% $3.25, graham 
$2.95, cracked wheat $2.95. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Receipts of cash rye in this 
market are not anywhere near enough 
to satisfy milling demand, and top prices 
are bid for all offerings. It begins to look 
as though last November’s record high 
point may again be touched. The strength, 
naturally, has created a lot of interest, 
but buying has not been up to expecta- 
tions. Even the largest eastern bakers are 
limiting purchases to one or two cars, but 
there was enough of this kind of business 
last week to give the market a semblance 
of activity. Pure white rye flour $4.40@ 
4.55 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
pure medium $4,30@4.45, pure dark $3.80@4. 

Pittsburgh: With rye flour prices at ad- 
vanced levels this week only fill-in amounts 
to bakers and jobbers in urgent need con- 
tinued to sell. Bakers report they use rye 
flour sparingly and find no complaints from 
customers because they do not carry large 
amounts of rye products. Rye flour, fancy 
white $4.90@5, medium $4.80@4.90. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.69, medium 
dark $4.80, Wisconsin pure straight $5.61, 
Wisconsin white patent $5.91. 

Cleveland: This past week shows an 

advance of 5c per bu on May rye. How- 
ever, this advance has not stimulated the 
demand for rye flour. Extreme caution 
is being used on all purchases of rye flour 
by both jobbers and bakers. Patent white 
rye flour $4.85@4.95, medium rye flour $4.75 
@4,85. 
' Philadelphia: The tone on rye flour was 
generally firm last week. Prices show an 
advance of about 10c sack. While offer- 
ings are light, they are fully adequate, as 
there is no snap to the demand. Inquiry 
confined mostly to small lots for immedi- 
ate needs. White patent $4.90@5. 

New York: Sales of rye flour were re- 
ported early in the week at $4.80 levels. 
Later as markets advanced interest fell off. 
Pure white patents $4.95@5.10. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged with sales 
and shipping directions steady. Pure white 
flour $5.07, medium $4.97, dark $4.57, rye 
meal $4.82. 


Buffalo: Demand is fair. Supplies are 
adequate. Trend is firm. Quotations, cot- 
tons: white $4.95, medium $4.85, dark $4.45. 

Chicago: A little buying of rye flour was 
reported last week. Sales were not numer- 
ous, and chiefly in single cars, with a few 
ranging up to three and four cars. Direc- 
tions continued good. White patent rye 
A da 1.95, medium $4.60@4.85, dark $3.90 
@4. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


_Toronto-Montreal: As already reported 
Canadian flour mills are fully booked up 
until the end of March. There is an in- 
Satiable demand for flour and business is 
offering from all directions. Unfortunately, 
Canadian milling capacity is not sufficient 
to permit acceptance of all these orders. 
he requirements of their regular customers 
must be cared for. The greatest part of 
the mills’ export business is with the 
British Ministry of Food while smaller 
markets are also buying regularly. Do- 
Mestic sales of flour are at a high level. 
Quotations Jan. 12: for export, government 
regulation flour $11.54 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. 
Atlantic winter ports, February seaboard, 
$11.63 March; top patents for use in Canada 
pa bbl, Seeonds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
8's cotton, mixed cars, track, Toronto- 
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Montreal freights, 10c extra where cartage 
is performed. . ' 

Winter wheat flour trade is dull. 
are light. 
quirements fairly well covered and _ there 
is little or no flour available for export 
sale. While offerings are light demand is 
also limited. Minimum quantities were 
sold recently to Newfoundland and Iceland. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 12: 
standard grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
for export $6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of $1.75. 

Delivery of winter wheat has. almost 
ceased. The quantity remaining on farms 
is believed to be light and much of this 
is being held for feed. Prices remain at 
the ceiling. Quotations Jan. 12: best grades 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiv- 
alent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points 
in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Apart from small sales to 
the West Indies, there was no new export 
business reported in Canadian flour last 
week. Domestic demand, however, was 
good and mills continue to operate to 
capacity with much of the run completing 
previous export and domestic orders. There 
is no indication of any new booking be- 
yond the end of February. Quotations 
Jan. 12: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons, second 
patents $4.80, second patents to bakers 
$4.60. 


Supplies 


Vancouver: The flour situation in this 
territory remains quiet and unchanged. 
Export business continues limited to the 
small volume of steamship space now be- 
ing made available and this condition is 
not expected to improve to any great ex- 
tent until shipping is turned back to the 
owners by the War Shipping Administra- 
tion in March. 

Export inquiry continues strong with all 
kinds of Canadian flour sought by brokers 
in Shanghai, Manila and Central and South 
America. 

In the domestic trade sales of both hard 
and soft wheat flour to small bakers are 
sharply restricted by shortages of short- 
ening and sugar and the same condition 
applies to over-the-counter business. The 
large bakeries engaged chiefly in the man- 
ufacture of bread are taking normal 
amounts, 

Cash car quotations for hard wheat flour 
on the basis of cotton 98’s as of Jan. 12: 
top patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vita- 
min B $4.90. 

Soft wheat flour from Ontario mills is 
unchanged to the trade at $7.50. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills producing rolled 
oats and oatmeal are now busy. Export 
orders sufficient to keep them running to 
capacity until end of March were recently 
booked. The usual sales are being made 
in the domestic market. The ceiling is the 
price. Quotations Jan. 12: rolled oats $3.15 
bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag,  f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal de- 
mand is seasonal, with sales on a fairly 
good scale in the domestic market. It is 
difficult to trace any export business in 
these oat products. Quotations Jan. 12: 
rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25, in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Jan. 14 at $5.15 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 











United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Jan. 5, 1946, and Jan. 6, 19465, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
c-American— -—in bond—, 

Jan. Jan, Jan. Jan. 

5 6 5 6 

1946 1945 1946 1945 
Wheat ...... 96,102 150,910 22,749 34,958 
2 See eire ee 10,802 12,204 ove ves 
i SP eee 45,546 13,922 3,427 6,873 
BAO Heresies ve 4,818 11,775 175 141 
Barley ...... 20,737 29,867 655 934 
Flaxseed 6,709 3,418 106 702 
Soybeans - 23,597 23,993 ot re 


Stocks of United States grain in store i 
Canadian markets Jan. 5 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (60,000) bus; corn, 
111,000 (272,000); soybeans, 74,000 (91,000). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 12, in tons, with com- 


parisons: 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis es -»»- 21,780 12,450 
Kansas City .. 825 475 3,675 4,125 
Philadelphia .. 200 160 buy ede 
Milwaukee ... 120 60 4,560 4,680 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

seed at principal primary points for the 

week ended Jan. 12, in thousand bushels, 
with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 

Minneapolis. . 98 27 2 21 4,396 2,273 

Duluth .,..... 33 4 +» 1,221 388 


Domesti¢e buyers have their re- | 
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BEST? 


WHICH FITS YOU 





LL of these flours, charted above from our laboratory 
mixer curves, have the same ash and protein. But 
they won’t act the same in your bakery. Your shop con- 
ditions determine which of these flours will give you proper, 
well-timed dough development needed for the efficient pro- 
duction of good bread. 


Knowing these facts when buying flour is part of the 
Kelly-Erickson Service that can prevent plenty of trouble 
for you. With a picture of your shop conditions in mind, 
we can select the flour that will do the best job in your plant. 


Next time you buy flour, try Kelly-Erickson Service. 
We can help you do that job better. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
J 














KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
s 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state =’ 
in the Union. bake 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’ aa: 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Jones-HeTTeLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 























WANT ADS 














v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
Se per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit-. 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insértion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v Vv 


v 





WANTED — 


ucts Division, Gen 
tle Creek, Mich. 


HELP WANTED 
v Sane alias hniaeeeettrineemtbate 


SHIFT WHEAT MILLER. 
Apply at a Office, Post Prod- 
eral Foods Corp., Bat- 








CHEMIST — CEREAL FOOD 
better), under 35. 
advancement to 
resourceful, capable man, 
analyst, 


selection would be asset. 
of age, education, experience, 


(B. 8. OR 
Good future with early 
important position for 
Must be good 
experienced in cereals or other 
foods and possess knowledge of milling 
and baking technology. Training in wheat 
Submit details 
personal 
data and salary requirements along with 
recent snapshot to International Milling 





responsible position 


survey werk, experimental 


testing of soft, 


shot to Personnel Department, 
tional Millifig Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
GRAIN TECHNOLOGIST — UNDER 40, 
with cereal chemistry background, for 


with good future. 
Must be experienced and expert in crop 
milling and 
hard and durum wheats. 
Knowledge of milling and baking. essen- 


tial. Replies will be held in strict con- 
fidence. Submit details of age, educa- 
tion, experience, personal data and sal- 


ary requirements along with recent snap- 
Interna- 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
A DISCHARGED VETERAN, 








Best of references. Hard worker. 








24, WITH 
prewar accounting and clerical experi- 
ence wants to enter flour sales work. 
Ad- 
dress 7734, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


















EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
‘a sissippi and Tennessee. 


among jobbers and carlot buyers. 
furnish A-1 references. 


SALESMAN 
wants sales position to sell flour in Mis- 
I have a wide ac- 
quaintance and some established accounts 
Can 
Address 7755, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














MAG FOR SALE 
ae Cec ciiedllienael 


it 


ONE DOUBLE 
Chalmers, style A, 
oiling rolfer mill. 
20”x42” flaking machine, inclusive of 25 
H.P. Allis Chalmers motor and Tex-rope 
drive, recent make. J. E. Hagan, 1522 
E. High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 





10”x42” 


STAND 
bearing, 


shell 





ALLIS 
collar 
One Allis Chalmers 








MACHINERY WANTED 


v TATTLE 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SERVICE TO VETERANS 
Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans em- 
ployment, used within ninety days 
Maximum two insertions, 
words per insertion. Right is re- 
SS a ee a 











| 
. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Ls 

Minneapolis: Millers say that price is ‘no 
longer a factor; that almost every trade 
made now is on a barter basis, one 
of this for two or three cars of that. And 
even when they buy wheat, the seller 
wants to know how much oats, or other 
grain, they will take with the wheat, or 
how much millfeed they can get in ex- 
change. It seems as though buyers in 
every corner of the country want mill- 
feed. Inquiry grows keener every day, with 
mills able to give old customers only a 
small percentage of what they need. At 
no time, millers say,. has the supply situa- 
tion been as tight as at present. Ceiling: 
$37.75. 

Kansas City: Except for an evident trend 
among millers to get on a current sales 
basis on millfeeds, the market continues 
without feature. There is a demand far 
in excess of mill offerings and no out- 
look for much improvement in this dis- 
parity; carlot ceilings $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: There is no improvement 
in the millfeed situation which is character- 
ized by a heavy demand and inadequate 
supplies. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, burlaps, carloads for southern de- 
liveries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.95; 
for northern deliveries: $1-90. 

Omaha:. Supply was nil last week in 
contrast to the terrific demand. No bright 
prospects for an increasing supply were 
in sight. Quotations: $36.50@37.50, l.e.l, 
ceilings. 

Wichita: Although mills are operating 
full time, the millfeed situation grows 
tighter every day, with no relief in sight. 
The best substitute for millfeed, ground 
wheat, is not to be had, due to wheat 
searcity. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
straight cars $36.50, mixed cars $37.50 ton. 


Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices steady and supplies consider- 
ably below trade requirements. Ceiling 
prices continue to prevail for bran and 
shorts. 

Fort Worth: Mills are making some head- 
-way in filling long delayed former book- 
ings and this is beginning to give some 
slight relief in the general situation, though 
available supplies are still far behind trade 
needs. Quotations: ceiling, wheat bran and 
gray shorts $42.20 sacked. 

Toledo: Market shows no change; all mill- 
feed at ceiling, $42.37 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, and 
nobody apparently can get all he wants. 
The miller needs wheat so badly that he 
is fortunate in having millfeed to trade for 
it, as that may be a decisive factor in get- 
ting it. It’s simply impossible to take care 
of the demand for feed. Complaints come 
in from all quarters of inability to get feed. 

Cleveland: Nothing new about the feed 
situation. There does not seem to be 
enough to go around. Mills are operat- 
ing day and night. One would think the 
supply would be great enough to satisfy 
the demand. All grades of feed are selling 
at ceiling prices—$42.90 per ton. 

Buffalo: Far from improving, the situa- 
tion in millfeeds continues to be compli- 
eated and difficult. It has become almost 
trite in the trade to describe it as going 
from bad to worse. The complications 
arise from the growing bartering. Some 
large wheat handlers now are asking the 
mills for millfeed in exchange for wheat. 
Trend is véry firm. Quotations: all vari-" 
eties $41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Boston: Mill offerings are scarce and 
supplies coming into this area are com- 
pletely inadequate to cover the heavy de- 
mand. Production continues to go toward 
filling prior commitments and a large per- 
eentage of the balance is disposed of in 
markets closer to the mills. No general 
relief is expected until the corn movement 
expands. Spring bran, midds., mixed feed, 
red dog $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Supplies small and the 
market rules firm, with demand fair. Quo- 
tations: std. bran, pure spring, hard win- 
ter, soft winter, std. midds., flour and 
red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand is as keen 
as ever and needs of the trade are sup- 
plied in very meager manner. Largest 





For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








WANTED AT ONCE 


Capable Second Miller 
in modern 1,400-bag spring wheat 
mill. Pleasant working condi- 
tions. Good Minnesota town. Good 
opportunity and permanent place 
for the right man. Address 7733, 
Milling Production, Minneapolis 
2, Minn. ‘ 




















Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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jobber states, ‘‘Matters drift from bad to 
worse in the milifeed situation and out- 
look, Weare in-sueh a circle of constant 
complaints from our customers that we see 
no hope of any untangling of this situa- 
tion in millfeeds.” Oats are still plentiful 
here and maintain ceiling prices finding 
eager buyers. Pitiful small offerings of 

an, ete. are made and quickly bought 
up at ceiling of. $44.85. . 

Nashville; Demand for millfeed is very 
heavy due to rainy, cold weather. Offer- 
ings are practically nil and the only way 
that feed can be secured is in mixed cars 
of flour and feed. 
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ing great difficulty in securing any Volume 
of supplies from western mills. Strict ra- 
tioning of all sales is being maintaineg 
by dealers. Cash car quotations are un 

a Ra bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds, 































































Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Jan. 11, 1946, and re. 
celpts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 


Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

























































Portland: 
via be sry Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. Semi-public ter- 

minals ...... 

Ogden: Millfeed demand was steady in Hitents teradinale eaten Raised seg 13 11,943 
the past week, exceeding supplies, and Winter cterens se oo 1 
prices remained unchanged. Mills work- afloat 
es to a, seven days per week, with #222. - te a 3 a be 
orders booked through March. Quotations 
(unchanged, ceiling): red bran and mill Pa cons Rag PER, otS®. | Soper 11.000 
run, blended, white and midds. $36.30, car- Westminster 9,335 383 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: $37, Int. public and : = 
ceiling. California prices: $42.08 carlots, semi-public ele- 

f.o.b. ‘San Francisco, with Los Angeles vators 4,156 932 
prices up $1, ceiling. Churchill ....... 1,878 - 

Toronto-Montreal: Mills are unable fully Prince Rupert .. | 1 a be " 
to supply demand for millfeed. More is Victoria ......-. SK és 
being sold in the domestic market than —_ 
ever before as production is at record Totals Sos. 31,486 1,040 10,606 13,479 
levels and exports are _ restricted and Year ago . 70,854 2,180 3,836 7,666 
amount to about 5% of output. Quota- Receipts during week— , 
tions: domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 2,714 45 1,944 816 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags Pacific seaboard. 1,977 a 12 23 
included, mixed or straight cars, Mon- All other public 
treal basis. and semi-public 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- terminals, west- 

feed continues keen, with eastern provy- ern div. ...... 9 74 72 
inces taking’ the bulk from western mills. a 
Sales in the three prairie provinces con- Totals ........ 4,700 45 2,029 911 
tinue unimportant, although some Alberta Shipments during week— 
stocks are going into British Columbia, Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
Supplies are moving freely. Quotations: Lake ......... as tn +. 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts Rail .......... 1, 352 5 527 354 
$26.50. Small lots ex-country elevators Pacific seaboard. 3,094 ee 36 8 
and warehouses $3 extra. All other public 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues and semi-public 
exceptionally strong but dealers are find- terminals, west- 

OF GIVi eas kes 239 39 54 

Bonded Grain in the United States Totals, ......-. 4,686 5 601 416 
Bonded grain in the United States Jan. TOTAL RECEIPTS 
5, 1946, in bushels (000’s omitted): Aug. 1, 1945, to Jan. 11, 1946 

- 1, , . , 
AN to =e Oats Rye Barl’y rt. wm.-Pt. Ar. 148,332 2,858 33,271 34,436 
mumiia , Pacific seaboard. 23,359 -. 1,140 429 
ae es 8,083 2, 614 120 120 All th 

WMMRE Ss cc ccas 7,217 oe noe 
Chicago ........ be ; 55 oe ae 
Afloat ......0c er her acd Bs es Sen wee 
Oelith ... LL: 346 ern div. ...... 536 1,264 1,806 
je Meee ve TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Milwaukee ...... es 8 190 
New York ...... 1,184 275 if Aug. 1, 1946, to Jan. 11, 1946 
a OS 2 486 <W Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 182,567 3,172 36,817 25,940 
Philadelphia .... 998 Pacific seaboard. 29,685 1,154 183 

All other public 

TORGIB: viv. cac ver 20,036 2,889 175 655 and semi-public Le. 

Dec. 29, 1945 . 25,179 2,898 175 660 terminals, west- 
Jan. 6; 1945 . 24,548 6,741 140 934 ern div. ...... 6,727 394 139 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 3 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan. 8 . 172% 172% 180% 177% 170% 167% 173 
Jan. 9 . 172% 172% 180% 177% 170% 167% 173 
Jan. 10 172% 172% 180% 177% ry: 167% 173 
Jan. 11 172% 172% 180 177% oe 167% 173 
Jan. 12 172% 172% —diie-dii 168% eo: a8 
Jan, 14 172% 172% ie. 118% we 168% dos 173 
- CORN: . cr OATS————. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chi 0 Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May auly May co 
Jan. 8 See) aoe 118% 118% oes otiae 76% 73% 71% 69% 
Jan. 9 . 118% 118% 17% 74% 72% 70% 
Jan. 10 118% 118% 76% 74% 72% 70% 
Jan. 11 118% 118% 76% 74 72 70% 
Jan. 12 118% 118% 17% 74% 712% 70% 
Jan. 14 118% 118% 17% 74% 72% 70% 
RYE i Piaseenii an BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan. 8 . 176 144% 167% 
Jan. 9 . 178% 144% 169% 
Jan. 10 177% 144% 168% 
Jan. 11 178% 144% 169% 
Jan. 12 185 144% 174% 
Jan. 14 186% 144% 177 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Jan. 5, and corresponding 


Chicago Board of Trade, 
date of a year ago: 


c—Wheat—, —— 
1946 1945 946 
Baltimore ........... 4,065 5,047 et 
DE Sha tctescracs s 861 om — 
SONG bh WE Ss) kids Khe 4,673 9,152 413 
pO PR eee ee 5,426 5,758 ee 
ot ae COVE eee ee 1,342 4,307 2,308 
pS | Sees eee és 1,033 as 
Ve re er eer ree > 778 1,359 107 
Fort Worth :........ re 11,963 65 
Galveston ...........4. 2,778 oe 
Hutchinson .......... ? 797 8,610 - 
Indianapolis ......... 1,457 1,066 861 
Kansas City ........ 20,004 26,572 .1,080 
Milwaukee ........... 821 1 
Minneapolis .......... 1,851 14,705 438 
New Orleans ......... 461 853 93 
RS Ss Te ay 496 666 8 
SPM ak vega ska ceca 8,186 8,605 2,263 
ite nck SR CELE ee oy 19 208 
Philadelphia ......... 1,990 1,846 129 
ee ee 2,776 3,372 905 
Sioux City .......... 22 490 557 
2: Sa 2,179 3,250 


481 
Wichita ft 












































orn——, -~—-Oats——, ——Rye——, Barley— 
1945 1946 1945 1946 :. 1945. 1946 1945 
633 = 779 20 9411 73 4 4 
‘sf vu a 336 wi i is 
547 7,391 4,662 134 612 770 1,183 
-. 1,424 ‘3 ke ve de t 
2,477 4,735 1,435 2,091 8,576 1,151 1,967 
<« it ae Ag! 70 .% . 
212 3,692 3,812 20 506 2,926 8,776 
160 659 180 6 46 74 ~=«‘101 
741 “s ae mes , . 

pe eR a en 332 “ 
1,036 438 171 nt 47 23 “ 
1,079 1,260 91 161 289 323 1,167 
5 322 3 si .. 8,786 2,823 
1,161 12,437 1,306 1,059 1,392 7,064 7,843 
1,259 97 80 31 va aw 10 
766 ma a 1 gs 1 

1,499 2,776 408 39 28 446 1,166 
263 és i i ois a awe 
126 312 21 49 76 ws + 
648 1,618 143 4 42 21 «210 
206 4 8§6420 78 4 as 15 
1,022 1,240 434 2 16 76 ~~ (CO 
i 3 5 170 





9,780 12,292 





41,138 12,847 4,343 11,678 17,036 26,649 
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ny volume 
Strict ra. 
maintained 
is are un. 
.80, midds, 





| Supply 
western in. 
) and re. 
Past week, 
Jats Barley 
y,241 11,343 
50 1 - , 
a. eee eee Lee Mf There is extra safety in buying 
9,292 11,550 Page’s flour, for our location per- 
- mits us to draw the best wheats 
932 1.673 of four states—Kansas, Nebraska, 
ta Oklahoma and Colorado. um 
6 a By 5 _ | 
1,944 816 7 
123 
= + MAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
2,029 9 
527 354 
368 
- =] | Wisconsin Rye FI 
oa isconsin Rye Flour || yi¢ FI 
ae or Performance and Satisfaction a ran g e our s oe 6 
a = : Distinctive Quality and Flavor whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
1,264 1,806 ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
aa GLOBE MILLING CO. of their operation 
5,817 25,940 WATERTOWN, WIS. This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
1,154 183 “WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” Pe ge of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ul milling. 
394 139 
—__— You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 
; EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS uae 
et Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed LA GRAN GE M i LLS MINNESOTA 
73 a via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
73 SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
ps cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 
— = Fast, dependable service. 
. 
eecooge Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad V an Dusen Harrington Co 
io i E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. , 
12% 
72 10% - 
72% 10% 
iy ¢ Grain Merchants « 
BARLEY SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN C ts 
ga Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
EVANS MILLING CO. Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. ‘emule. fos itp. 18,000 Bushel MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
oe or more than 45 Years... 
‘a nding 
orm Millers of Quality Cflours 
4 
770 1,183 
4,151 1,967 
a i WINGOLD *« WINONA 
“Sis FLOUR FLOUR 
3. 
167 
st88 a These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
<< Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
eS te 
i ai THERE IS NO Bay S M ee” 
x AY STATE ILLING UO. 
4 PA S U B S TIT u TE MANUFACTURERS OF 
5) Se oe § 33 HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
7,036 26,648 o R Q U A i i T Y WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 














BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA 





























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


SINCE 1801 3 | me ny ) VII 
THE LEADING NAME. 3 ms | 
A 3 














nt 2 


CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


and Thee Famous 


Names 6 WHEAT. 1) 
systHorD oG pie TONIK wHeac ets 


YAL HO 
RO FAM ous vit a-B B WHEAT GERM CEREAL 





T Gry 







BUFFALO 


Rar, af 
cows wwe. The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED sownes "ron wun 


ee MONTREAL CANADA aoa 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM «+ STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





Courtesy C. P. R. 


DAWSON CITY 


“It’s the great big broad land 'way up yonder, 
t’s the forest where silence has lease; 
It’s the beauty that thrills me with wonder, 
It's the stiliness that fills me with peace’’. 


“Spell of the Yukon” - Robert Service 


Fabulous city of the Klondike in the 
days of the Yukon gold rush, Dawson 
City stands by fame and fiction in a class 
all by itself. 


The days of the gold rush are over. 
The population which soared to 20,000 
dwindled away as the sands no longer 
yielded the precious gold dust. 


To-day, as the capital of the Yukon 
pena Dawson City is a progressive 
town of the twentieth century. cated 
on the Yukon River it is an important 
distribution centre with metal works and 
saw mills. Air transportation which is 
opening up vast areas of the Yukong 
promises an interesting future. 


















OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo PF 





























PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 





VANCOUVER 


TE 4 wa a 
BAGS vie BAG S COTTON § | sams 
COTTON | IN CANADA P corron 

~ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I x 
—= Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 
CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
Head Cable 
2 Tein» 
Ontario Toronto, 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 





A 

LIMITED ~ 
Wie and Importers” 
a 


Bee. AS a 






qn) JUTE ~ 
vad BAGS | 
alae eed & T WINES a 





A 





VANCOUVER 














SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 






































PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 

FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
40, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 8. “Miligrop” 

Jince es 

James Michardson & dons 

Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
a WINNIPEG + CANADA i 

Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Addvece: *JAMESRICH” Se eS 

















CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd: 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wo macs” 


“KEYSTONE” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











Saskatchewan and Alberta. LIMITED 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. ‘i 
Winnipeg, Manitoba £ ral n a n d 
SULLIVAN & KENNEDY Feeds 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Exporters 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 





TORONTO, CANADA 
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MILL at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 


Seen ie 


SALES OFFICE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘ForTGARRY” 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 








Toronto 





Rs. PRATT 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


rc 


Kingr Street, Eust 





} 
| TORONTO, CANADA 
















: 


| 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


——— 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 















CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 











ROLLED OATS 


















OATMEAL 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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obe 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








ei 
DELIVERED 


Rugged, tough Hammond 
Flour ._Bags deliver your 

roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements and rough 
handling! 








THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
“CELUPAC” 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


“LUSTRO”’ _ “SECURPAC”’ 


JUST 
THE WAY 
YOU 
PACKED 

IT 








HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $200" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 
320 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 





P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
Established in 1919 
Paz 104, P. O. Box 2343, Habana, Cuba 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 








W. H. Schneider Co. 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 














BROKERS enn dnton doses wietbe 6 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
323 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo Lamar, Oolo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Carvin Hosmer, Stoute Co. UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 











NOTICE.—Eagles Auxiliary please 
bring two or three articles of old 
clothing in a paper bag to the pot- 
luck supper Thursday night——News 
Item. 

This item fills with awe; 

There ought to be a law 

Prohibiting our victuals to lag 

To such acute degree 

That a society 

Is, literally, forced to chew the rag. 


¢¢ ¢ 


He was one of those Meek Little 
Men, and his wife was neither meek 
nor little. They were sitting in a 
corner of a restaurant and she was 
bawling him out as usual. 

During her malicious monologue, 
a party entered and, unseen by her, 


made for an adjoining table. Just 
as they went by she hissed: “You 
nasty little rat! You worm, you 
skunk, you slimy little snake. Why 


you’re nothing but a cheap skate!” 

With a quick twist of the mental 
wrist, he looked at his wife admir- 
ingly and said: “You’re absolutely 
right, my dear. And what else did 
you say to him?” 


¢$¢¢ 


While getting a shave and a mani- 
cure.at.the same time, the man tried 
to make a date with the manicurist. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to ask my 
husband about that,” she said sweet- 
ly.. “He’s shaving you.” 


¢$¢¢ ; 


Dr. Jones had worked very hard to 
put his son through medical school. 
When: his son graduated, the doctor 
turned over all his practice to his son 
and left to enjoy a well earned vaca- 
tion and rest. 

Upon his return, he was greeted 
at the station by his son. 

“Father, I’ve made some marvelous 
cures,” he declared enthusiastically. 
“T’ve even cured rich Mrs. Smith’s 
chronic stomach trouble after you’d 
treated her all these years.” 

“What!” cried the old gentleman. 
“My boy, I'll have you know that 


Mrs. Smith’s stomach put you 
through college!” 
¢¢ ¢ 


“I envy the man who sang the 
tenor solo.” 

“Really—I thought he had a very 
poor voice.” 

“So did I; but just think of his 


nerve.” 
e¢¢ ¢ 


“Well, doc, you sure kept. your 
promise when you said you’d have me 
walking again in a month.” 

“Well, well, that’s fine.” 

“Yes, I had to sell my car when 
I got your bill.” 


¢¢¢ 


A top-notch attorney was noted for 
the enormous fees he charged. One 
day a client, to whom he had just 
sent a typical bill, met him on the 
street and greeted him with, “Hello! 
Nice day, isn’t it?” Then he added 
hastily, “Mind you, I’m not asking 
you—I’m telling you!” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





— 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 





J. F. Reilly, Mer. 














FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. -* NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Tanner = Evans = Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


New York, N. Y. 











25 Broad Street 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RILOUR pomesnic 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. =| 





7 Shanley Avenue 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
2% Commerce Street, Newark, N. . 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E, A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address. “Grains,” Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “OCoventry,’’ London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries, 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’” Amsterdam Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 





Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 
10, Eastcheap 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





| 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
‘GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DrpLoMA,"' Glasgow 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of ‘the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


Code: 
VIGILANT” Riverside 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,’”’ Oslo 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





| 
| 
| 
CRAWFORD & LAW | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
- FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxinip,”” Dundee 














Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Reference: OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: De T 
“Witbure” © Trentsche Bank, | cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam | Cable Address: “Flourimport” 





Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


E. W. Bouwman c. L. Kirchheiner 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: 





“Bouwman,” Rotterdam 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





FERDSTUris “ae 











ee errant. G.s | mebaeen tems GLASGOW 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow od nase aoe or aeraion Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
Low Grades and / Johnson-Herbert & Co. FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 


Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 














5, N. J. 





eet 


Low Grades na Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


8%0So.UnionAvenue OHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “Ozntury” 








ee of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR caaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Like the Cop on the Beat 


Like the cop on the beat your N-A 
Serviceman is always at your call. Most of 
his visits are just routine — routine because 
he’s always there and the little troubles 
don't have a chance to get big—but whether 
routine or emergency, he’s YOUR service- 
man — always ready to answer your call 
on any problem in maturing, bleaching or 
enriching. 

























Take this call for instance — it was what 
you might call an emergency since it came 
nee in the middle of the night, but — because the 
a 2 N-A man knew his business and fixed the 


— * trouble without fuss or excitement — it was 
" f not very spectacular. It’s just another exam- 
a. it ple of the many ways that N-A Flour Service 
cc. @ can help make your job easier, your product 
iter better and your costs lower. 
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“AW, MOM...THE KIDS 
WILL LAUGH!” 


A need for new attitudes toward proper 
foods is revealed by recent school study. 


One of the most powerful govern- 
ing factors in child behavior—as 
every teacher knows—is the young- 
ster’s fear of being ‘‘different.” 
That fear may today be a partial 
cause, at least, of some serious and 
widespread faults in the nutrition 
of school children. 

In packing a lunch to be carried 
to school, the wise mother knows 
of many tasty and attractive foods 
that might be added to such stand- 


ard favorites as sandwiches, milk, 
fruit and cookies. For example... 
crisp, fresh carrot sticks... a paper 
cup of coleslaw . . . a ‘‘rolled salad”’ 
made with whole lettuce leaves... 
celery stalks... ora whole tomato. 

Why are vegetables so seldom 
seen in school lunches? A chief 
reason, probably, is that they are 
unconventional. Yet the great need 
for such foods in children’s diets is 
shown very clearly by a recent 
survey. 

In a combined tabulation cover- 
ing rural, small town, suburban 
and city schools reached by this 
study, these surprising figures are 
revealed: 


63.8% of ali children had less than 
the recommended allowance of citrus 
fruits. 


70% had less than the recommend- 
ed allowance of green and yellow 
vegetables. 


To help teachers overcome old 
prejudices and faulty habits in nu- 
trition, General Mills is now pre- 
paring a variety of materials useful 
in the classrooms of all grades. 
These materials will be available 
in the near future. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « d Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——GENERAL MILLS, INC. 





EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
row, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT .. or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evoporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for oll others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
...natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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